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ABSTRACT 

This document comprises the second volume of a 
two-volume resource guide to help states and localities take 
advantage of new Federal initiatives to increase services to youth 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . This voluipc comprises 
the discussion papers that formed the basxs for the options 
summarized in the first volume. The papers are comprised of sample 
state and local policies and performance management documents for the 
following six states: (1) Illinois; (2) Indiana; (3) Michigan; (4) 
Minnesota; (5) Ohio; and (6) Wisconsin. The papers cover 
identification and definition of at-risk youth; data on and 
evaluation of JTPA targeted programs; and projected outcomes. 
(FMW) 
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PREFACE TO OPTIONS PAPERS AND SAMPLE POLICIES 



This volume was prepared as a supplement to "Working It Out," a resource guide on 
state and local JTPA penjrmance management options designed to increase services to 
at-risk youth. Drawing on the experiences of state and local practitioners in the U.S. 
Department of Labor*s Region V, "Working It Out" identifies ways in which states and 
localities can make the most of the Department of Labor's new youth initiatives. At 
the state level, the guide identifies how states can expand and improve services to 
youth through such key state-level policy actions as: 

• selecting and 'netting performance standards 

• establishing incentive policies 

• increasing coordination among youth-serving systems 

• making effective use of discretionary grants 

• providing technical assistance 

The guide also provides best practices and policy guidance for the local level on the 
following issues, based on options from SDAs and program operators in Region V: 

• defining at-risk youth and employability 

• multi-tiered service delivery systems 

• youth-centered, competency-based program designs 

• contracting methods to encourage high performance 

• effective use of RFPs. 



Materials in this Supplement 

"Working It Out" was developed by the Center for Human Resources at Brandeis 
University in partnership with the U.S. Department of Labor, Region V, Youth 
Performance Management Task Force. The materials in this volume were contributed 
by the members of the Task Force during the course of its deliberations and were 
heavily d»-awn upon in the preparation of the "Working It Out" guide. The materials in 
this supi)lement should not be used without reference to the fuller discussion of 
performance management options in the Guide. 

Two types of materials are presented in this supplement, organized by state: 

• Options papers . The options papers presented here were 
developed by Task Force members as background to the 
Task Force's discussions. They represent the individual 
views of Task Force members on selected issues involved in 
increasing services to youth, and they provide a more 
av;tailed discussion of those issues than could be included in 
the Task Force's primary document. r goal in providing 
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the options papers is to allow interested readers to examine 
those issues more closely and to gain a first hand look at 
the views that influenced the Task Force's work. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the options papers represent 
the personal perspectives and experiences of their authors 
and should not be interpreted as representing official 
policies of their states or local agencies. 

Sample Policies. This volume also includes copies of 
specific policy and performance management documents that 
have been developed by states and localities in Region V 
and are currently in use. They are presented in an effort to 
provide concrete examples of the ways in which some of the 
performance manager ent options cited by the Task Force 
have been carried into effect. These should not be iewed 
as "model" policies in the sense of representing the best 
possible policy approach. Nor should they be seen as 
policies officially sanctioned or approved by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Rather, their inclusion is simply an 
effort by one group of practitioners to make some specific 
examples available for use by their colleagues in other 
regions. 



We hope that you will find the materials in this supplement to be helpful and thought 
provoking. We would also like to emphasi7,e, once again, that you should refer back to 
the primary Task Force document for a more complete discussion of the performance 
management options available for increasing and improving services to youth. Finally, 
if you have additional questions or want more information on specific policies, the 
names and phone numbers of the Task Force members are included in this publication. 



* * ^ 



The material in this publication was prepared under Grant No. 99-7 -187 9-7 2-3 3 1-02 from the 
^fppioyment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, under the authority of 
Title IV, part D, of the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982. Grantees undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encou^jgea to express freely their professional 
judgement. Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily 
represent the official position or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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ILLINOIS PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
AI4D INCENTIVE POLICY 3TRATEGIES 
James O'Brien 
Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 

This paper provides a brief description of Illinois' approach to the use of performan* 
standards and incentive policies tc encourage increased services to at risk youth. 
Attachment 1 summarizes Illinois' performance standards policy for PY 1988-89. 
Attachment 2 summarizes Illinois' PY'88 incentive bonus policy. These policies move 
forward the state's agenda to increase the JTPA program emphasis on quality outcomes 
and increase services to "at risk" populations. The remainder of this paper will point 
out how these policies encourage accomplishment of the state's agenda. 

Illinois has made significant changes to policies that govern how judgments are 
made regarding the success or failure of individual SDAs. These changes have been 
made to encourage increased emphasis on serving the hard-to-serve and long term 
training. These changes include the following: 

o A two year schedule was specified which introduces the new youth Employability 
Enhancement Rate; thereby, placing more emphasis on long term program 
outcomes. The two year schedule is included in Attachment I. 

0 In the past, in order to "meet" standards, SDAs had been required to meet aU 
primary standards which included AEER, ACPEE and either YEER or YPTR. 
The concept of primary and secondary standards was eliminated so SDAs must 
now meet five out of the eight "sanctionable" standards in order to "meet" 
standards. This change eliminates undue emphasis on particular standards and 
provides greater flexibility to the SDAs. 

o The departure points for the cost measures were set higher to help eliminate the 
incentive to further reduce costs through the delivery of low intensity training; 
thereby, giving the SDAs the freedom to provide more intense (and more 
expensive) training. 

The mix of standards that will be used for PY'89 (as shown in Attachment 1) will be 
reviewed by DCCA and the IJTCC in view of the experience with the new measures in 
PY'88 and final action by USDOL regarding changes in standards for PY'90-'9L 

Illinois formally adopted five state client based and two regional based 
performance standards adjustment models for PY*88. These models are more 
consistent with the state's policy objectives regarding the hard-to-serve and the quality 
of service program than the alternative federal models because: 

o The State is in a position to include adjustment factors (e.g., n: and reading 
ability) that reduce performance expectations to the extent thai <. SDA serves 
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hard-to-serve or "at risk" populations; 

o The state is able to include adjustment factors that reduce performance 

expectations in selected performance areas if an SDA increases its emphasis on 
the provision of long term occupational classroom training and academic 
training; 

o The state and regional models are technically superior to the alternative federal 
models in terms of stability from one year to the next and the ability to predict 
performance (i.e., fewer sign reversals, same factors and similar factor weights). 
And therefore these models do a better job of adjusting performance 
expectations based on the populations served, local economic conditions and on 
the local mix of services. 

The technical superiority of the state and regional models creates a more stable policy 
environment for the SDAs which is characterized by consistent policy messages to 
which SDAs can adjust their programs. 

State modeling is the "ultimate" strategy for making adjustments beyond the 
federal models. Accepting responsibility for this process at the state level forces 
detailed discussion with SDAs regarding the goals and priorities of JTPA which is an 
important benefit of state modeling. 

Perhaps the most powerful tool the state has to influence local program 
decisions is the incentive award policy. How the state distributes incentive awards (6% 
funds) is very important to the SDAs as visible evidence of their success and as 
valuable funds in a period of declining resources. Illinois' policy as previously defined 
rewarded equally for all standards. This policy had two unanticipated negative effects. 
First, rewarding for the cost measures created an incentive to reduce cost through the 
provision of light intensity services. Second, rewarding all of the youth termination 
standards created a strong incentive to move youth only toward employment as the 
termination of choice as opposed to other valuable youth terminations (e.g., 
achievement of PIC approved youth competencies). To address these problems several 
changes have been made. 

o The state will no longer issue incentive awards for the cost standards. This will 
allow costs to rise to accommodate more intense training programs. However, 
costs cannot rise out of control since the cost measures will continue to be used 
for sanctions proposes. Therefore the upper band on the point estimate for 
each SDA serves as the upper limit for the YCPPT. It should be noted that 
SDAs are currently performing well below these limits so there is considerable 
room to increase program intensity without fear of failing the cost standards. 

o In the youth area the state will now only reward for the YEER and the new 
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Youth Employability Enhancement Rate (YEEN). This policy is now equally 
balanced in terms of encouraging different types of youth termination outcomes. 

o As with the standards, a two year plan for the state's incentive policy has been 
specified. This two year plan is described in Attachment 2. 

o The algorithm used to calculate the amount of the award for each standard has 
also been revised to reduce somewhat the level of competition for six percent 
funds The major change is designed to decrease competition at the "high end". 
That is, the way 6% funds were distributed in the past could lead SDAs to 
adopt strategies to push performance "numbers" to unrealistically high levels; 
potentially at the expense of reducing the incenrivc to serve at risk populations. 
This change is also explained in Attachment 2. 

What is the state of Illinois trying to communicate through these changes to the 
models, performance standards policy and incentive award policy? Th^re are at least 
four messages. 

1. SDAs can afford to serve populations that need greater preparation and 
therefore more costly interventions without the fear ox failing performance 
standards. 

2. The standards themselves are enough to control costs from rising too much. 

3. SDA administrative entities and the PICs should focus their efforts on the 
provision of training that results in long term employment, earnings gains and 
reo :ed welfare dependency for participants (especially the hard-to-serve). 

4. Youth termination outcomes such as returned to school, completed a major level 
of education and achieved a PIC approved youth competency can be just as 
valuable as work experience for youth. 

Illinois is also continuing efforts to improve the state's ability (and also the ability of 
Service Delivery Areas) to measure what is going on in the program as well as long- 
term program impacts. One dimension of this effort should improve the state's ability 
to adjust performance expectations in view of the difficulty of populations served by 
various SDAs. The department has implemented a variety of changes to the JTPA-II 
MB database and reporting requirements in order to collect more information 
regarding participant employability, Several of these items were required by recent 
changes to federal reporting requirements, others have been identified as likely to 
improve our modeling efforts. New data elements being collected include the 
following: 
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o Minimal work history; 

o Reading grade level; 

o Long-term AFDC recipient; 

o Previous SOC codes; and 

o Mathematics grade level. 

In addition to the actions already taken as described above, the department is 
continuing to work with the Illinois Department of Employment Security and the 
Illinois Department of Public Aid to gain access to the administrative records of those 
agencies. Efforts with the Illinois Department of Employment Security are further 
advanced at this time. The department has forwarded a computer tape from IDES' 
Employment Tracking System (ETS) to Northern Illinois for testing. Access to IDES' 
records will soon allow us to collect 9 quarters of data prior to program entrance that 
will characterize each participant's pre-program labor market attachment in terms of: 

o Total earnings; 

o Number of employers; 

o Periods of unemployment; and 

o Requests for services of the Illinois Job Service. 

This database will fir? be available for research and access on an ad/hoc basis using 
SAS. It is our intention, based on available resources, to eventually integrate this file 
in some manner with the JTPA-II MIS. 

Access to IDES' records will also allow the department to track all program 
terminees for up to five years after termination. This information will give us a much 
better view of true long-term program impacts of JTPA. 

Discussions are also continuing with the Department of Public Aid to gain access 
to their administrative records. When this linkage is achieved we will also be able to 
characterize participants pre-program welfare experience in terms of the length of time 
on welfare and the amount of the welfare payment as well as whether or not they 
return to welfare after program termination. 
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Suwwry of Illinois' Performance Standards Policy, PY 1988-89 

Illinois has taken the policy direction contained in I«;;;0;J!„J'^Xs'!nT 
and has T.oved 55gr«sively to completely revamp P*:*?'^"" 
incenile aSard policies to reinforce the «S0OL nitiative at thj state 
level. Illinois has developed a two year transition strategy tha^^^^ 
moves the state in a direction that is consistent with USOOL $ stated policy 
goals. As restated in Illinois, the goals are as follows. 

1 Encourage the provision of training for long-term employment jnj J[;crM«<l 
pSs?-Srogr«« eimings by implementing P^t-program measu^s. JJ^^^ 
emphasis on cost and incorporating program variiblts In the adjustment 
models. 

2 Encourage the provision of services to the hard-to-serve by reducing the 
e!lpX«?ron co?t and by improving the collection of data on such clients 
for modeling purposes. 

3 Provide for a more balanred youth policy by phasing in the new 
emS^iylbility Snhlncement measure and de-emphasizing positive termination. 

4 Provide for a phased transition from the PY'87 measures to the PY'90 
Unt cioatJd) measures by using the -menu" of USOOL measures during PV 88 

'tS «in^^5i« any negative affects of the change and to Prov e 
adequate time for necessary adjustments to program designs and plani by 
SDAs. 

Tcn 10 fli r«ii*d on the states to develop •Innovative Incentive policies" and 
' s Vhl ^irof°;;e«5r« i^-Jny combination from among the twelve measures 

to form the ba* .f Incentive and sanction policies Illinois has met 

the spirit and letter of the USOOL requirements. 

Illinois has identified eight standards for sanctions and incentives. These 



are: 



1. Adult Entered Employment Rate 

2. Adult welfare Entered Employment Rate 

3. Average Wage at Placement 

4. Adult Cost Per Entered Employment 

5. Adult Follow-Up Employment Rate 

6. Youth Entered Employment Rate 

7. Youth Cost Per Positive Termination 

8. Youth Positive Termination Rate 

e«r th. Durnose of calculating the incentive award for an SOA the following 
l!«^^!«'^Sr! we Qhted-" Adult EER, Adult Cost Per Entered Employment, 
Tu^h PTR ind Y^utrcost Pe; Pos tive T;rminat1on. In addition for the 

"r^ s ^f^tmi've'Jwirds only the ^tate has adopt^^^^^^ add tlonal 
Secretary's standard - the Youth Employabillty Enhancement Rate. 

Ourlng PY '88 the state has sent out the clearest «««J9«Jt could regarding 
?he nLd to spend the money needed to meet the "JJ ^^J^.f J, '^.i ; 7, 

«nd the Youth Cost Ur Positive Termination. 

It 



The policy in PY'Se Introduces the new 
Youth employabillty enhancement Rate, 
integrated Into the state's policies, 
follows: 



follow-up measures as well as the new 
6y PY'69 these measures will be fully 
In PY'89 the eight standards will be as 



1. Adult Cost Per Entered Employment 

2. Adult Follow-up Employment Rate 

3. welfare Fol low-Up Employment Rate 

4. Adult Fol low-Up Earnings 

5. Youth Entered Employment Rate 

6. Youth Positive Termination Rate 

7. Youth Cost Per Positive Termination 

8. Youth Employability- Enhancement Rate 

In PY'89 Illinois will continue to zero weight the cost measures and the Youth 
Positive Termination Rate for the calculation of incentive awards. 

A summary of Illinois' strategy for performance standards during PY 1988 and 
1989 is provided in the attached table. 



Suimary of llUnoU' PVBB 90 
Perfonunce Standards Strategy 



PY'BS 



PY'e9 
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* lero weighted for the purpose of calculation of the 
**stale standard 
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Incentive award 
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Attachment 2 



State of Illinois 



PY'88 Incentive BonUs Policy 



The Performance Standards Task Force of the Illinois Employment Training 
Partnership (lETP) has revised the methodology for calculation of the 
"two-thirds" portion of the 6% incentive bonus awards. 

The total amount of funds available will still be determined by taking 75X of 
the total state 6X allotment for the current program year. The other 25X of 
the 6X funds is reserved for technical assistance. 

To qualify to receive an Incentive grant, an SOA must first meet performance 
standards as described In PY'87 JTPA Policy Letter No. 87-162. Such an SDA is 
eligible for an Incentive award If 1t exceeds any one of the five rewarded 
measures and an additional award for each measure based on the degree to which 
performance exceeded the standard. 

New PY'87 incentive funds will still be divided Into two portions as follows: 

1) One-third will be allocated among qualifying SOAs that exceeded one or 
more of the five rewarded performance measures. The amount of this 
award will be based on each qualifying SOA's share of the Title IIA 
allocation formula relative to all qualifying SOAs who exceeded one or 
more of the five rewarded measures. 

2) Two-thirds will be allocated among qualifying SOAs that exceeded one 
or more rewarded measure based on the number of rewarded measures 
exceeded and the extent to which each performance exceeded the 
standard. This amount will be divided equally Into five shares with 
one share associated with each measure. Each of these five shares is 
further divided into four levels. These levels are as follows: 

Degree to which performance Percentage of Incentive grant 
exceeded the standard fu nds available 



Prior year's methodology for distributing the "two-thirds" portion of the 6X 
incentive bonus awards differed as follows: 

a) All seven measures were rewarded In PY'85, PY'86, and PY'87. There 
are five rewarded measures for PY'88. 

b; For PY'85, PY'86, and PY'87 the levels of performance were as follows: 

Degree to which performance Percentage of Incentive 



>0X - 9.99X 
lOX - 14.99X 
15X - 19.99X 
20X and above 



60X 
15X 
15X 
10X 



ex ceeded the standard 



grant funds available 



1 - lOX 

n - 20X 

21 - 30X 

31 - 40X 



60X 
10X 
10X 
10X 
10X 



41X and above 
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The allocation of Incentive grants will still be based on the qualifying SOA's 
relative share of the OTPA Title IIA allocation formula applied against each 
level of available funds for each measure exceeded. 

Incentive grant funds carried over from prior years will be awarded to 
qualifying SDAs based on the "one-third" method. 

Attachment A displays models of the revised "two-thirds" Incentive bonus 
methodology. These models assume all SOAs meet performance standards and 
exceed at least one of the five rewarded measures. Data used for these models 
combines PY'88 models, PY'87 actual data, PY'87 projected 6% Incentive bonus 
funds available. 

A new aspect of 6X Incentive bonus Policy for PY'89, Is a Response Rate 
Adjustment Assessment which will apply only to the Follow-Up measures. This 
assessment will serve to reduce the total amount of Incentive earned for an 
SOA with below minimum response rates, while It will Increase the total amount 
of Incentive earned for those SOAs with response rates above the minimum 
level. The Response Rate Assessment has been developed for a number of 
reasons. These are as follows: 

a) The United States Department of Labor requires a minimum response rate 
of 70% for all four sampled groups Included In the follow-up survey. 
These are Adults Employed at Termination; Adults Unemployed at 
Termination; Adult Welfare Employed at Termination; Adult Welfare 
Unemployed at Termination. Response rates less than 70X can bias the 
survey results and may not totally reflect SDA performance. 

b) Seven quarters of follow-up data have been collected but only seven 
SOAs have met the 70% response rate In all sampled groups. 

c) It appears response rates, particularly in the Unemployed at 
Termination groups, are In a slow but steady decline. 

d) The response rate assessment will provide an Incentive for SOAs to 
increase their follow-up response rates, which will lead to more 
reliable Information. 

An assessment in the form of a graduated predetermined percentage reduction 
wlllbe applied to an SOA's Follow-up measures Incentive earnings. The total 
assessed from those SOAs with below minimum response rates will then be 
redistributed to those SOAs with response rates above the minimum level. 
Assessment leveU are as follows: 



Adults Selected for Sampling who 
were Employed at Termination 



Adults Selected for Sampling who 
were Unemployed at Termination 



Response Rate 
70% and above 
60% - 69.99% 
50% - 59.99% 
40% - 49.99% 
Below 40% 



Assessment 

0% 

5% 
15% 
25% 
50% 



Response Rate 
70% and above 
60% - 69.99% 
50% - 59.99% 
40% - 49.99y 
Below 40% 



Assessment 

0% 

5% 
15% 
25% 
50% 
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Attachment B displays a draft version of the Response Rate assessment, 
redistributing incentive dollars based on the above listed levels of assessment 
Based on input from the Performance Standards Task Force redistribution of the 
assessment dollars may be altered. 
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DEFINING "AT RISK" YOUTH: 
A CASE FOR A HYBRID APPROACH AND 
STATE PERFORMANCE STANDARDS MODELING 

James O'Brien 
Illinois Department of Commerce 
and Community Affairs 



The thesis of this paper is that the use of performance standards in JTPA and 
specifically the statistic used to adjust standards for local conditions makes it 
advantageous to define "at risk youth" in terms of both participant characteristics (i.e., 
racial and demographic) and skill level (e.g., reading level). It is further argued that 
the task of performance standards modeling (i.e., developing the multiple regression 
statistical models used to adjust local SDA performance standards) is best done at the 
state level. By defining at risk youth in this way and by accepting responsibility for 
performance standards modeling, states will be better positioned to develop a 
comprehensive set of policies to increase services to at risk youth. 

Background 

The role performance standards play in the administration of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) was considered a major innovation in employment and training 
legislation when the Act passed in 1982. Performance standards operationalize a 
central notion in the Act. That is, the Congress is making an investment in the 
participants and there should be an objective means to measure the return on that 
investment to ensure program effectiveness, efficiency and to demonstrate public 
accountability. Failure to meet performance standards leads to severe sanctions (i.e., 
reorganization the state) and superior performance is financially rewarded (i.e., 
incentive awards). Performance standards therefore are the centeipiece of the JTPA 
performance management system and have helped the system gain and maintain 
credibility with the employer community. 

The Secretary of the United States Department of Labor (USDOL) has the 
responsibility to define performance measures appropriate for youth and adult 
programs taking into consideration legislative intent. For program year 1988 (PY'88), 
four youth performance standards have been promulgated by the Secretary (see 
Attachment A for definitions). They are the: 

o youth entered employment rate; 

o youth employability enhancement rate; 

0 youth positive termination rate; and 

o youth cost per positive termination. 
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There are three program outcome measures and one measure of cost efficiency. 

Another central notion in JTPA is the importance of local control of program 
design by a partnership between government (i.e., the chief local elected official) and 
the private sector (i.e., the Private Industry Council or PIC). This local partnership 
(commonly referred to as the Service Delivery Area or SDA) is believed to be best 
positioned to make program decisions in response to local needs. Decisions include 
who will be served by the program (within broadly defined eligibility requirements) and 
what service interventions will be provided. On the one extreme a SDA could choose 
to serve job ready youth using relatively inexpensive job placement services. At the 
other extreme a SDA could choose to serve youth facing multiple and severe barriers 
to employment using an array of intensive and costly service interventions (e.g., literacy 
training, long-term occupational skill training and work experience). Clearly the same 
level of performance should not be expected of these two hypothetical SDAs. In 
addition, SDAs operate in vastly different local labor markets (e.g., high unemployment 
vs. low unemployment) which can greatly influence program outcomes. Governors are 
therefore expected to make adjustments to local performance standards based on 
economic conditions and the characteristics of the participants in each SDA. These 
adjustments are made within parameters established by the Secretary. 

The parameters set by the Secretary require that the procedures used by the 
Governor to adjust SDA standards be: 

o responsive to the intent of the Act; 

o consistently applied among SDAs; 

o objective and equitable throughout the state; and, 

0 in conformance with widely accepted statistical criteria. 

Source data used to justify adjustments must be of public use quality and be available 
upon request. Results must be documented and reproducible. In addition, adjustments 
must be limited to economic factors, labor market conditions, characteristics of the 
population to be served, geographic factors and the types of services to be provided. 

In other words local adjustments must be made in a fair, objective and equitable 
fashion. Arbitrary judgments and adjustments are to be avoided. The adjustment 
procedures so to speak, "levels the playing field" across SDAs. A SDA operating in a 
booming economy and choosing to serve more job ready youth should have higher 
standards than a SDA operating in a poor local economy serving youth with serious 
barriers to employment. 

The USDOL has developed optional performance standards adjustment models 
for use by Governors that meet these parameters. Most states have adopted the 
Secretary's models to make local adjustments. A few states have undertaken 
independent modeling efforts. 
Performance Standards Adjustment Models 
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As stated above, USDOL has developed a set of performance standards adjustment 
models. To develop these models USDOL has used a statistical technique known as 
multiple regression. A separate model is developed for each performance measure. 
This statistic attempts to "explain" the variation in performance observed across all 
SDAs in the nation in terms of systematic differences in terminee characteristics and 
local economic conditions across SDA jurisdictions. The purpose of developing a 
statistical model to explain observed variations is to subsequently use the model to 
"predict" future performance. The source data used by USDOL to develop these 
models is provided to USDOL by the states for each SDA. Data reported by the 
states describe the characteristics of terminees from the program as well as SDA 
performance. Therefore, for each model, the unit of analysis is the SDA, the 
dependent variable is the particular performance measure and the predictor or 
independent variables are terminee characteristics and local economic condition 
variables. 

In the most broadly stated steps, the USDOL modeling effort is as follows. 

1. States submit end-of-year SDA terminee characteristics data and 
performance data to USDOL using the JASR (see Attachment B). 

2. Data from the JASR is used to develop a separate statistical model for 
each performance measure that best fits or explains the variations 
observed across SDAs for that program year. 

3. USDOL convenes technical and policy workgroups from the employment 
and training community to critique the preliminary models based on 
practical field experience at which point the models are refined based on 
group input. 

4. The models are then used by states and SDAs to "predict" the ^ ''xt year's 
performance by substituting planned terminee characteristics ai > iated 
local economic data in the models. These predicted outcomes . '.nt 
the local performance standard for each measure. 

5. Predictions (local standards) are updated as the year progresses with 
actual terminee characteristics and updated economic data so that 
standards conform to actual rather than planned performance. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to provide a technical explanation of multiple 
regression or to critique in detail USDOL's use of this statistical method. Rather, the 
focus of this paper is to examine the role that terminee characteristics play in the 
modeling effort. 
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By including terminee characteristics in the modeling effort, the models adjust a 
particular SDA's performance expectations up or down based on the degree to which 
the population served faces serious barriers to employment. The type of tenninee 
characteristics reported on the JASR for youth (e.g., percent Black, Hispanic, dropouts) 
have traditionally been demonstrated to correlate with other factors which limit 
employability (i.e., lack of work experience, poor literacy skills, poor work related 
attitudes). That is, it is assumed that certain racial or demographic groups, as a whole, 
will tend to also have characteristics that put them "at risk". The role of including 
terminee characteristics data in the modeling is therefore to measure the degree to 
which a SDA is serving at risk youth and to make appropriate downward adjustments 
to performance expectations. 

Using client characteristics as proxy measures of employability is practical since 
these measures are easily and reliably obtained. Also, the correlation between 
membership in certain groups and skill deficits is well documented and generally 
accepted (e.g., dropouts will tend to have lower skill levels in reading and 
computation). 

Since JASR data are the only data available to USDOL to measure the degree 
to which youth populations served by individual SDAs are at risk, it is absolutely 
essential that the characteristics data are, in fact, adequate proxies for more direct 
measures of employability (e.g., reading level, computational skills, pre-employment 
work maturity and occupational skills). If for any reason these proxy measures do not 
accurately measure the degree to which youth served by SDAs are at risk, the notion 
that local standards are equitably adjusted breaks down. 

Constraints on USDOUs Modeling Efforts 

A primary shortcoming of using characteristics data is that being a member of certain 
racial or demographic groups do noi always mean the individual is at risk. Some 
characteristics are better predictors than others. For example, being a teen parent 
almost always means the youth is facing serious barriers to employment due to 
childcare needs and the associated need for a relatively high wage to cover employment 
related expenses. However, simply being Black or being on welfare does not 
automatically mean that the individual has serious employment related skill deficits or 
other barriers to employment. To the extent that relatively job ready youth are 
enrolled in JTPA who are also members of racial or demographic groups assumed by 
the model to be at risk, the assumptions underlying the statistic are violated and the 
procedure begins to break down. The presence of the characteristics data in the model 
(in the absence of more direct measures of employability) makes this scenario possible. 
By limiting the definition of at risk youth to characteristics data alone, it is possible to 
systematically screen large populations (e.g., welfare) to identify the most employable 
for program enrollment. In essence, this is the charge of "creaming" so often made but 
so poorly quantified by system detractors. 

The USDOL has recognized the desirability of measuring employability more 
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directly. Percent reading below the seventh grade level and long term welfare recipient 
are now JASR reporting items. USDOL is, however, often limited in its ability to 
adjust JASR reporting items by the Office of Management and Budget (0^4B). 
OMB*s enforcement of the Paperwork Reduction Act has severely limited USDOL*s 
ability to add reporting items and therefore USDOL's ability to improve modeling 
efforts. 

Another problem has been a certain "homogenizing" of terminee characteristics 
across all SDAs, whicn has helped to erode the explanatory power of the models. 
Over time, terminee characteristics of SDAs have tended to become more similar. This 
is due in part to requirements of the Act for equitable service provision to substantial 
segments of the eligible population, USDOL's policy initiatives to focus the program on 
the hard-to-serve and SDA experience with the adjustment models. In any correlation 
statistic (including multiple regression), to the degree variation in the predictor or 
independent variables is reduced, so is the ability to predict (or in this case adjust). 

Another constraint on USDOL's modeling effort is its inability to cross tabulate 
characteristics data. It is commonly believed that at risk youth most often face multiple 
barriers to employment. It may be that the cumulative effect of having seviral 
characteristics is greater than the sum cf the effects of these characteristics when 
measured independently. Because USDOL relies on JASR data at the SDA level, the 
Departiuent can investigate questions such as: 

o what is the effect on performance of being Black? 
o what is the effect of being female? 
o what is the effect of being on welfare? 

However, USDOL cannot investigate the effect of being a Black female welfare 
recipient on predicted performance. Such "interaction variables" can however be 
investigated by states that have taken on the task of independent performance 
standards modeling. States are able to cross tabulate characteristics data using 
automated participant tracking systems. 

USDOL uses data from all SDAs in the nation (except for extreme values) as 
the data set to support modeling. This is necessary in order to have sufficient 
observations (i.e., each SDA is one observation) to support the modeling. However, 
this procedure has been shown to introduce certain regional biases. This problem can 
also be avoided by state level modeling using client level data. 

Conclusions 

Although USDOL's modeling procedures are undertaken within the constraints outlined 
above, the Secretary's models represent a technically sound, sophisticated and equitable 
approach to adjusting local standards. The Department has consistently improved the 
modeling procedures within the constraints of the JASR data, SDA level observations, 
and limits imposed by 0MB. Unless states are willing to take on the task of modeling, 
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the Secretary's models would seem to be the only option available. 

However, the use of termmee characteristics data alone in the models is simply 
not sufficient to guarantee that performance expectations are appropriately adjusted for 
at risk populations. The superior approach is to: 

1. define at risk in terms of membership in certain demographic and/or 
racial groups demonstrated to experience discrimination in the labor 
market and/or to frequently encounter other barriers to employment; 

2. further define at risk in terms of skill deficits believed to be directly 
relevant to success in finding and retaining employment (i.e., reading 
ability, computational ability, work related attitudes); and, 

3. systematically measure skill deficits at intake using valid and reliable 
instrumentation and use the results for performance standards modeling. 

The approach described above would combine the power of characteristics data 
with skill deficits data in model development. There would no loi ger be any potential 
incentive for a SDA to cull through selected at risk groups to find employable 
individuals to gain an advantage on performance standards. By directly measuring the 
relevant employability skills, the standards would be appropriately adjusted regardless of 
any screening. In other words, if this approach is taken performance standards and the 
models would not create any incentive to "cream". 

As stated eariier, performance standards are the centerpiece of the performance 
management strategy in JTPA. Central to this strategy is the ability to adjust 
standards. The statistical method used to adjust local standards will be substantially 
improved if measurement of skill deficits is added to existing characteristic data. To 
the degree that models more powerfully and accurately adjust for serving at r ic 
populations, any disincentives to serve at risk youth will be reduced or eliminated. It 
follows that if this approach is taken to optimize the modeling procedures, the 
definition of at risk youth should also include both characteristics and skill deficits. In 
this way policy initiatives undertaken to increase services to at risk youth will be 
consistent with and supported by the JTPA performance management system. 

There are significant and practical implications to adopting and fully integrating 
this definitional approach with performance standards. First, the problem of validly 
and reliably measuring the relevant skill deficits must be tackled. Reading and 
computational skills can be measured using a variety of well developed existing tests. 
However, modeling would be enhanced if instrumentation was standardized and the 
actual grade level score for each terminee was used for modeling purpose rather than 
the JASR item (i.e., percent reading below the seventh grade level). Second, the 
absence of pre-employment work maturity skills is considered a major impediment to 
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success in the labor market. As yet there is no generally accepted valid and reliable 
approach to measuring pre-employment work maturity skills. To the degree these 
measurement problems are solved, improved modeling is possible. 

Given the central role performance standards and modeling plays in the JTPA 
performance management system, states with centralized participant tracking systems 
are in a better position to undertake substantial improvements to the models. For 
example states: 

1. can shift the focus to participants by using participant data as the unit of 
analysis rather than the SDA; 

2. can introduce new variables using new and existing reporting items 
without interference from 0MB; 

3. can explore interaction variables to measure the effect of multiple barriers 
on performance; 

4. can more readily develop a consensus among the SDAs on the 
instrumentation to be used to measure skill deficits, and 

5. will not introduce the regional bias observed in the federal models due to 
the use of nationwide data. 

However, to accomplish this, states must develop or contract for expertise in the use of 
multiple regression statistics for modeling. This is an area where collaboration with a 
university is the most practical approach. 

In summary, the JTPA performance system will best encourage services to at 
risk youth if "at risk" is defined in terms of characteristics and skill deficits, skill deficits 
are validly and reliably measured, and states use this data along with other information 
in state participant tracking systems to develop performance standards and adjustment 
procedures to encourage services to at risk youth. 
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DEFINITIONS FOR PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

The following defines the Title II-A performance standards: 
Adult 

1. Entered Employment Rate - Number of adults who entered 
employment at termination as a percentage of the total number 
of adults who terminated. 

2. Cost per Entered Employment - Total expenditures for adults 
divided by the total number of adults who entered employment. 

3. Average Wage at Placement - Average hourly wage for all 
adults who entered employment at the time of termination. 

4. Welfare Entered Employment Rate - Number of adult welfare 
recipients who entered employment at termination as a 
percentage of the total number of adult welfare recipier.ws 
who terminated. 

Postprogram 

5. Follow»up Employment Rate - Total number of adult respondents 
who were employed (full-time or part-time) during the 13th 
full calendar week after termination, divided by the total 
number of adult respondents (i.e., terminees who completed 
follow-up interviews). " 

6. welfare Follow-up Employment Rate - Total number of adult 
welfare respondents who were employed (full-time or 
part-time) during the 13th full calendar week after 
termination, divided by th' total number of adult welfare 
respondents ( i.e, terminees who completed follow-up 
interviews) . 

7. Average weekly Earnings at Follow-up - Total weekly earnings 
for all adult respondents employed during the 13th f'lll 
calendar week after termination, divided by the total number 
of adult respondents employed at the time of follow-up. 

8. Average Number of Weeks Worked in Follow-up Period - Total 
number of weeks worked (full-time or part-time) during the 13 
fall calendar weeks after termination for all adult 
respondents who worked, divided by the total number of all 
adult respondents, whether or not they worked any time during 
this 13-week follow-up period. 

Youth 

9. Entered Employment Rate - Number of youth who entered employ- 
ment at termination as a percentage of the total number ot 
youth who terminated. 
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10 rm^'r.y.y.^^^, y Enhancement Rate - Number of youth who attained 
! - he og the employabiiity enhan cements at termination whether 
not they also obtained a job as a percentage of the total 
nar.ber of youth who terminated. 

0 Youth Employablllty Enhancements Include: 

a. Attained (two or more) PIC-Recognized Youth 
Employment Competencies * 

b. Entered Non-Title II Training 

c. Returned to Full-Time School 

d. completed Major Level of Education 

e. completed program Objectives (14-15 year olds) 

* During PY 88, competency attainment in one skill area will 
meet this definition. 

11 r^^^i^ i^^^ Termination Rate - Number of jo^^h who entered 
employment or attained on e of the vouth employability 
enhancements at termination as a percentage of the total 
number of youth who terminated. 

1? cost oer or^^iti ve Termination - Total expenditures for youth 
^i^ d^rby tne total number o f youth who either entered 
employment or met one of the five employabili ty enhance- 
ments . 
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ILLINOIS 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
ADJUSTMENT MODELS 

PY'88 



in the Illinois and DOL Adjustment Models 
Factors Tested and Not Included 



PY*88 Performance Standards 
Client Factor Analysis 



Female 
Age 30 Above 
Black 



Dropout 
Unemployed 15 Weeks or More 
Not In Labor Force 
AFDC Recipient 
GA/ftCA Recipient 
UC Claimant 
Hispanic 



Termlnees 



14 - 15 
Student 
Handicapped 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Post High School Attendee 



Welfare recipient 
No Unemployment Comp. 
Offender 



Occupational CRT 



Academic CRT 
OJT Participant 
CRT for > 26 Heeks 
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Clltnt Factor Analysis 
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PY*88 Ptrformanc* Standards 
Labor Market Factor Analysis 




Unamploymant Rate 
Population Density 
Employti/Rtsldent Worker Ratio 
Average Annual Earnings in Ret/Whs 1 
% Families Below Poverty Level 

Employment Growth Rate 
Avtrage Area Wage 



AEER 



X 
X 



AWAP 



X 
X 
X 
X 



CPEE 



WEER 



YEER 



YPTR 



YCPPT 



X 
X 



X 
X 



FACTORS TRIED BUT DIDNT WORK 



1. AFDC Recipient 

2. Support Services Participant 

3. Female Head of Household 

4. Dropouts Age 22-29 

5. Limited English Speaking 

6. Age 22-29 

7. Age 55 and Older 

8. Black Female 

9. Age 20-21 

10. Age 17-21 

11. Veteran 

12. Unemployed 18-21 

13. Exhausted UC Age 18-21 

14. Post High School Education 

15. Labor Force Participation Rate 

16. Unemployment Rate 16-21 

17. Head of Household with Child 

18. Female Welfare 

19. Received CRT > 21 Weeks 

20. Work Experience Recipient 

21. Displaced Homemaker 

22. Received Acad CRT > 21 Weeks 

23. Received Acad CRT > 26 Weeks 

24. Received CRT > 39 Weeks 

25. Received Acad CRT > 39 Weeks 

26. Received Occup CRT > 21 Weeks 

27. Received Occup CRT > 26 Weeks 

28. Received Occup CRT > 39 Weeks 

29. Male Offender 



NEW FACTORS 

1. Reading Level 

2. Pre-Enrollnient Work History 

3. Pre-Enrollmen* Welfare Stipends 

4. Length of Time on Welfare 

5. Pre-Enrollment Wage 

6. Industry of Employment 

7. Multiple Employers Before Enrollment 
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Defining "At-Risk Youth" 

Defining "At-Risk by Behavior vs. Characteristics 

Employment Competencies - Activity or System? 

Development of Coordination Criteria 

Indiana Manpower and Comprehensive Training 
(IMPACT) Concept 

South Bend, Indiana: Local Program Activities 
Indiana Youth Forum Policy Review Letter 
PY'88 JTPA Education (8%) Planning Instructions 



DEFINING "AT-RISK YOUTH" 
Richalene M. Kozumplik 
North Central Indiana PIC 
Peru, Indiana 



Ttiere are two methods to determining and identifying "at-risk youth". One method is 
by identifying group characteristics and the other method is by comparing an 
individual's skill levels to employer expectations. Of the two methods of defining "at- 
risk youth", one stands out as a preferred method. This position paper will indicate 
why comparing an individual's skill levels to employer expectations is the preferred 
method to define "at-risk youth". 

There are several group characteristics that can be used in identifying "at-risk 
youth". One group characteristic, education status, includes whether the youth is in- 
school or out-of-school, and/or whether the youth is a high school graduate or dropout. 
Youth can also be categorized and grouped by age, indicating that certain age levels 
may be more "at-risk" than others or that certain age levels require different types of 
programming/services. Youth can be characterized by race and ethnicity. Many studies 
indicate that minority youth, including blacks and hispanics may be more "at-risk" than 
white youth. Economic status is another characteristic utilized to determine "at-risk". 
Studies indicate that youth from poverty-level status families may be an indicator of a 
higher probability of long term unemployment and/or forming a poverty level family of 
their own. Youth in AFDC and WIN family caseloads (including teen parents and 
single heads of household) are considered even more at-risk than those of general 
poverty level status. In addition, youth living in poverty areas (although not from a 
povetty-level family) are also defined as more "at-risk" than these not living in a 
poverty area. Youth with behavioral problems, including truants, offenders and ex- 
offenders, and substance abusers, are also often characterized as "at-risk individuals". 
These group characteristics, both individually or in combination with one another, is 
one method used to identify and define "at-risk youth". 

The second method to define at-risk youth is based on comparing an individual's 
skill levels to the required skill levels needed to acquire and function in a job. These 
required skill levels can be separated into four distinct areas including: pre- 
employment, work maturity, basic education and job specific skills. Pre-employment 
skills include those skills necessary to find employment (career decision-making, locating 
job openings, completing application forms, preparing a resume, interviewing). Work 
maturity skills encompass knowing and demonstrating behavior expected in the 
workplace (attendance, punctuality, task completion, getting along with others, showing 
initiative). Basic educatior skills include the reading, writing, speaking and 
computational skills necessary to function in a work setting. Job specific skills are 
those technical occupational skills required for each particular trade or field of work. 

Defining at-risk youth by using characteristics (age, education, economic status, 
race, behavioral problems) causes inherent problems. These problems stem from the 
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assumptions that all youth within that specific category are the same, which does not 
allow for the individual differences of each youth within that category. Therefore, 
making programming and service delivery decisions based on characteristics may serve 
a majority of the individuals but not all of the youth within that specific age, race, or 
economic status. Some of the youth within that characteristic may already know the 
information being taught or may not be ready for the information. This would serve as 
a non-motivator to that youth because it would not serve his/her needs. Employers 
would always run the risk that even after a youth completes the program, he/she would 
not meet employer expectations. 

By establishing skill levels (within all four categories of pre-employment, work 
maturity, basic education and job specific skills) that are required by employers for 
specific jobs/job '^'.usters, "at-risk youth" could be defined as those youth who do not 
meet the required employer levels. Programming/service delivery could then be 
established that would train an individual in only those required skills that he/she is 
lacking. Therefore, programming would be very relevant for both participants and 
employers. The individual would remain motivated for two reasons. First the youth 
would only receive training on information he/she needs and starting at the level where 
he/she would be able to understand it. Secondly, the youth would understand the 
information's relevance to getting and keeping a job. Employers could be assured that 
participant programming was relevant to his/her expectations and requirements. Staff 
would know that programming was truly matching the youth to employer requirements. 

In addition, by comparing an individual's skill levels to employer requirements, 
attention is not focused on the negative aspects of a youth's background, but the 
positive aspects of his current and future achievements. This positive focus allows both 
the youth and employer to forget stereotypes of the characteristic groups to which the 
youth might belong and evaluate the youth on his/her "Job ready" skills. 
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DEFINING "AT-RISK" BY BEHAVIOR VS CHARACTERISTICS 

Richalene M. Kozumplik 
North Central Indiana PIC 
Peru, Indiana 



Characteristics (age, race/ethnicity, economic status, single heads of household, truants, 
offenders, substance abusers) are often used to define "at risk" youth. These 
characteristics are used, not because of an inherent relationship that having one of 
these characteristics automatically designates the youth to be "at risk", but because each 
of th'»se groups on the averag e, have statistically been linked to lower employment raie 
pf tages, lower wages when employed, and longer lengths of time of unemployment. 
Ha, ne (or a combination) of these characteristics does not automatically ensure 
that youth will not be able to be employed, or will always earn a low wage. There 
have been many examples of youth with one or more of these characteristics that have 
proven they were not "at risk". What then causes the statistics showing these 
characteristic groups to be "at risk"? It is imperative to examine the skills (in which 
the characteristic groups are commonly identified as being deficient) that, if a youth 
demonstrates, may cause him/her to be "at risk". These skills can be grouped together 
as life coping/life survival skills. These may constitute a fourth competency area (the 
first three being pre-employment/work maturity, basic education and job specific). 
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Based on past prograw dMlgn mnklt, below It a table which Indicates previously defined characteristic groups In 
relationship to possible perceived skill deficiency; 
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CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS UNO 
HAVE PREVIOUSLY BEEN TARGETED 



1 Low EcoomIc Status * 


1 Behavior Problems •* 


1 Age 


1 Education Status | 


1 X 1 II 1 


i X 


i X 


1 X 


1 X 1 


1 X i II 1 


i X 




1 X 




1 X 


i X 






1 X 


1 X 


1 X 


1 X 1 


1 X 


1 X 






1 X 


1 X 


1 X 




1 X 


1 X 






1 X 


1 X 


1 X 


1 X 1 



1) Effective child care providers 
established (prliiary K *back-up-). 



2) Able to Mnepe siultlple priorities. 

3) Possessing adequate transportation. 

4) Possessing I wearing appropriate clothing. 

5) Stiihte cnvlronmeni (non-inoblle). 



6) Knowledge of work ethic/Incentive 
to work. 



7) Possessing good health I heelth care/ 

8) Demonstrating good nutrition. 

9) Self esteets. 

10) Demonstrating good Mon^y nanageMnta 



♦ Teen Pereot Truant 
APDC/VIN Recipient Offender 
Single heed of houiehold Substance Abuser 



EMPLOYMENT COMPETENCIES - ACnVlTY OR SYSTEM? 

Richalene M. Kozumplik 
Ncrth Central Indiana PIC 
Peru, Indiana 



Have you, or do you know anyone who . . . 



would like to know how to motivate a participant to continue in program 
activities? 

would like to know if and when a person is ready for a job? 

w^uld like to have a reliable system for job matching, including knowing to what 
type of job and to which employer a youth should be matched? 

would like to know when a youth enrolled in ? training component is really 
learning and not just "sitting in a class daydreaming"? 

would like to have a system to prove if a participant has increased his/her skills 
while enrolled in a training component? 

would like to know that enrolling an individual in a particular training program 
will address that youth's specific training needs? 

would like a way to guarantee to an employer that the referrals made can do 
the job? 



Unfortunately, no one program activity or component (work experience, 
assessment, job club, try-out employment, generic classroom training, educational 
classroom training, occupational skills classroom training, on-the-job training, job 
development) or any combination of program activities can provide what is alluded to 
in the above questions. In order to have the answer to the above questions, a service 
delivery area needs a system designed to provide those answers. A system is defined 
as "a method" or "a set of principles". Therefore, the SDA needs to establish a 
method or a set of principles to 1) motivate youth, staff and employers; 2) provide a 
staff planning guide for the types of programs to be developed; 3) provide a staff 
planning guide for enrolling youth into appropriate training programs; 4) provide proof 
of the skills a participant learned while enrolled in a training component; and, 
5) provide a guarantee to employers and a warranty on JTPA participants. A true 
employment competency system provides a method or a set of principles that: 
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Competencies - 2 



provide participants with a clear idea of what is expected of them throughout 
the program. These clear goals to be attained act as motivation for the youth 

measure the increments of attainment while in the training component 

measure progress of the youth while he/she participates in the program and 
measure total program outcomes 

provide employers with a knowledge of the skills in which participants are 
trained 

provide employers with the specific skills (and levels) in which a participant is 
competent 

ensure that referrals to employers are consistently "job ready". A consistent high 
quality of referrals will lead to trust in the JTPA program and increased use of 
the program by employers (employer guarantee and participant warranty). 

There are several key issues in a reliable employment competency system. The 
first issue is that the established outcomes for competency attainment have been, and 
must continue to be, based upon employer's expectations of those iob applicants that 
he/she is seeking to hire. The premise of the system is to establish the minimum level 
of achievement expected by employers (competency benchmarks or achievement levels) 
against which the participant is measured. If the participant reaches those expected 
minimum levels, there is quantifiable proof to the employer that the applicant is "job 
ready." Thus, the idea of product (participant) warranty and employer guarantee. 

A second key issue is the pre-assessment and EDP development process. Since 
the competency system ov^ ^omes are based on employer expectations, the system shows 
to the participants (in a specific quantifiable way) what the employer demands that the 
participant knows before being hired for a job. Many times it has been found that 
participants "jive up" or "dropout" if they see no relevance between what they are 
learning in the program and what is expected as they go apply for, or once they have, 
the job. If the concept of the competency system and the pre-testing results are 
quantifiable and explained appropriately in the EDP process, the participants often 
become more motivated because 1) they know exactly what they need to know, and, 
2) they see relevance between what they are doing and are expected to do in the 
program, and how it will help them get and keep the job they want. Pre-assessment 
also ensures that participants are enrolled only in appropriate training programs that 
will address the specific needs of the participant. 

Post assessment, documentation and certification is a third key issue because it 
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provides proof that the participant has learned the necessary skills at the required 
employer levels. This provides proof that the training program is worthwhile, and that 
the participant did learn (and was not just daydreaming in class), and that consistent 
referrals to employers are being made. 

Those SDA's using employment competencies as a activity are losing many 
positive aspects. For example, if a participant is enrolled into a pre-employment 
competency "component", the positive aspects (as outlined previously) of employment 
competencies will apply only when the participant is involved in that specific 
component. All other components (OJT, work experience, job development) would not 
obtain the positive aspects of the employment competencies. Those SDA's that use 
employment competencies as a system, enroll youth into a JTPA Title and use the 
employment competencies (set of principles) to track the youth through all of the 
activities as they move from initial enrollment through to total program termination. 
For example, a youth would be enrolled, and assessed. The pre-assessmcnt information 
would determine if the youth possessed the necessary pre-employment, work maturity, 
basic education and job specific skills. If the youth did not possess pre-employment 
skills, he/she would be enrolled into generic classroom training to learn the required 
pre-employment skills. Then, if the youth did not possess appropriate work maturity 
skills, he/she would be enrolled in a work component (work experience, try-out 
employment, on-the-job training, cooperative education program) to learn those skills. 
At the same time, job specific skills could be taught at that same job site, and the 
participant's progress would be tracked through the job specific competencies. If 
additional job specific skills were needed, the youth also could be enrolled into 
occupational skills classroom training, and the participant's progress would be tracked 
through job specific competencies. If the participant lacked basic education skills 
he/she could be enrolled into ABE/GED classes or alternative school, placed back into 
high school, utilize a computer assisted basic skills remediation program, and tracked 
through the basic skills competencies. All of the activities could occur concurrently, 
one after the other, or in some combination, because the competencies post assessment 
process allows for a program design based on the individual youth's needs. The 
attached participant flow chart describes this employment competency system and 
programming design. 

With the employment competencies utilized as a system and not an activity, job 
placement becomes the number one priority for termination. Competency attainment 
is not the primary outcome for any youth, but rather is a job placement/marketing tool 
to help move youth into the labor force. In addition, program design, participant EDP 
development, participant program enrollment, employer, staff and youth motivation and 
participant warranty and employer guarantees are inherent within the employment 
competency system structure. 
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Point of Bnrollin»nt Into JTPA 



Pre->Divployindnt/ 
Work Maturity 
ciaaarocinTRralnir^ 
(generic) 

03T 

Work Experience 
Tryout Bmplcymant 
Direct Job Placement 
Job Club 
Job Readlneaa 
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Basic Education Job Specific 

Classroom Training Clasaxoom Training 
(ABE/GED) (Vocational Skills) 

OJT 

Work EKperience 
ttyout Bnploymant 
Direct Job Placamant 
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Spot Jobs 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COORDINATION CRITERIA 

Jennifer Biddle 
Indiana Department of Employment 
and Training Services 



We are all aware of the entities who must coordinate together: employment and 
training, health and human services, welfare, education, and economic development, to 
name a few. We are also aware of the importance of coordination: reduced funding, 
common pools of participants, etc. We also know the reasoning behind the federal 
mandates to do so: eligible participants may need a variety of the services available 
through many different agencies to make them productive members of society. What 
there is a need for is how to develop coordination criteria, at the federal, state, and 
local areas, to best provide what we want coordination to accomplish. This paper 
attempts to recommend various players' roles in building coordination criteria, including 
areas for improvement and/or actual innovative ideas for coordination, and how to best 
implement the coordination criteria. 

Federal 

At the federal level, national direction is provided through legislation and funding is 
provided to states for implementing the legislation. Although a more "federalized" 
approach is not advocated, the federal government can better assist states and service 
delivery areas plan for a more coordinated approach as coordination between different 
types of federal legislation varies. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) was the 
first federal legislation which mandated coordination of employment and training 
programs with other state and local education, employment and training agencies. The 
newly passed welfare reform bill also mandates coordination with employment and 
training entities. The Immigration Reform and Control of 1986 suggests the 
employment verification procedures be completed for employers by the State 
Employment Security Agency. The Food Security Act of 1985 amended the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to require states to establish an employment and training program 
for food stamp recipients. No coordination with existing employment and training 
programs was mandated. In fact, Indiana is the only state where the public welfare 
department contracted with the JTPA administrative entity to provide employment and 
training programs for food stamp recipients. The Stewart B. McKinney Act ensures 
coordination among all the entities required for comprehensive programming for 
homeless individuals by having all plans certified for coordination. To assist the 
coordination efforts among state agencies and also at the local levels. Congress could 
ensure legislative guidelines which mesh. 

Both federal and state legislation should allow for commonality among programs 
and defmitions. Currently, income guidelines are different under JTPA, school lunch 
programs, Targete i Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) eligibility, and welfare and food stamp 
programs. "Youth" are defined differently under JTPA, Wagner-Peyser, TJTC, and 
welfare programs. Other terms which are defined differently under JTPA, education, 
and/or welfare and food stamp programs are "remediation," "competency based," 
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"placement," and "enrollment." Common definitions would allow for easier 
transferability from one program to another and less duplication of services. The 
federal government could ensure consistent funding cycles/state plan dates among the 
various legislation. As an example, JTPA is on a program year cycle (July 1 to June 
30) while the Food Security Act is on a fiscal year cycle (Oct 1 to September 30.) In 
addition, only JTPA legislation is structured for accountability through performance 
standards. Other types of education, employment and training legislation should be 
held accountable and measure cost effectiveness. 

Accountability standards such as service levels, mandated expenditure rates and 
performance standards do not but could reflect a level of coordination and be 
consistent across all education, employment and training legislation. In addition, factors 
which consider local differences, as in JTPA, must continue. 

States 

States can implement more effective systems to build better coordination at both the 
state and local levels. The State of Michigan has established a directory of state-wide, 
publicly-funded job training, education, and related services. In addition, Michigan is 
mandating each service delivery area to prepare a similar local database. The local 
database will contain, at a minimum, the names of all job training and related 
programs available in the service delivery area; the types of services provided 
(outreach/recruitment, intake, assessment and counseling, etc.); eligibility requirements; 
where, when, and by whom services are provided; the scope of each program - total 
funding allocated and number of participants planned; and the name, address, and 
telephone number of the contact individual. Another state initiative to ensure 
coordination includes pilots for common intake forms, assessment, and employability 
development forms. Michigan is mandating that a core group of local agencies 
convene to develop integration strategies and approaches for the local area. In Indiana 
all JTPA/Wagner-Peyser local offices are in the process of or have functionally merged 
or cc-located. 

States could ensure sinJlar substate areas for their various forms of education, 
rehabilitation, employment and training legislation. Non-similar configurations of 
substate delivery areas, etc. can only create havoc when local administrations attempt to 
coordinate local programming. 

Another inherent factor which may adversely affect coordination is the plethora 
of state and local advisory bodies. JTPA has state job training coordinating councils 
(SJTCC) at the state level and private industry councils at the local level. Wagner- 
Peyser has local job service employer committees and state level Employment Service 
Advisory Council. Vocational education and vocational rehabilitation both have their 
own state and/or local governing bodies. National and state legislation must recognize 
that for maximizing coordination of employment and training to occur, legislation must 
permit there be one governing body each at the state and local levels for education, 
employment and training programs. Such advisory bodies should be an equitable 
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representation of the affected programs. The SJTCC's and private industry councils, 
initiated through JTPA, currently represent a private/public decentralized system and 
could be the focal point of all education, employment and training programs. At a 
minimum, private industry councils could ensure the non-duplication of and inclusion of 
services to meet all the needs of the community. Inherent for success as SJTCC's and 
private industry councils assume a progressively broader role in the management of all 
funding dealing with education, employment and training would be appropriate 
technical assistance to gain expertise to do the job. The extent to which private 
industry councils and SJTCC's take on a "progressively broader role" should be left to 
the states. 

Ix)cal 

The greatest level of coordination has and should continue to be achieved at the local 
level. At risk youth need not only remedial education but also "world of work" 
experience. Youth in homeless families require basic-existence assistance (food, 
clothing, shelter) before education and job training are even considered. The success 
or failure of such programs depends in large part on the level of coordination among 
the various local agencies. Further, the types of contracting and local outcome 
standards should not impede the coordination effort. 

Implementation 

Success for any program depends on implementation. The following provides several 
guidelines for a group's planning process. 

1. Leadership . Someone must get the ball rolling and shoulder the responsibility 
for the program. For the first planning sessions, the leader will determine the 
initial membership of the group, describe the objectives of the program, and set 
an agenda. An effective leader will delegate authority and ensure group 
consensus on a plan of action. 

2. Overcoming attitudes/turf issues . Many times for an employment and training 
program, group membership will consist of representatives from both private and 
public firms. Group members must not allow preconceived ideas about other 
group members to inhibit the group's purpose. The group must eliminate "turf 
issues or unfair placing of the blame. Lastly, the group must recognize and 
overcome the limitations of all legislation which affects program planning. 

3. Commitment . Group members must ensure program operators buy into the 
purpose of the group. This may best be accomplished through communication 
at all stages of the planning process and contmue through program 
implementation and completion. 
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4. Feedback. Evaluating the program is essential to assure goals are met. The 
group should not necessarily only evaluate at program completion but through 
all stages. If something is not working - change it! All affected parties should 
be involved in evaluating - planning group members, program operators, and 
participants - to ensure a maximum level of feed back. 

In ciummary, this paper attempts to outline federal, state, and local roles in developing 
coordination criteria. In addition, several implementation strategies are discussed. 



INDIANA MANPOWER AND COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING 

(IMPACT) CONCEPT 
Jennifer Biddle 
Nina White 
Indiana Department of Employment 
and Training Services 



The Purpose for Development of IMPACT 

The Food Security Act of 1985 amends the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to require each 
state to implement an employment and training program by April 1, 1987 for the 
purpose of assisting members of households participating in the food stamp program in 
gaining skills, training, or experience that will increase their ability to obtain regular 
employment. In Indiana, a separate employment and training program administered by 
the state welfare agency will not be developed. Rather, we will capitalize upon our 
existing and very successful employment and training system to go beyond the federal 
mandate. Federal funds and IMPACT dollars appropriated by the state legislature will 
be used to build an infrastructure to move public assistance recipients into employment. 

Delivery of Services 

The Indiana State Department of Public Welfare (ISDPW) will enter into a contract 
with the Department of Employment and Training Services (DETS) for the delivery of 
employment and training services. At this time, ISDPW staff are providing a 
Community Work Experience Program (CWEP), a Work Supplementation Program 
(WSP) and job search on a small scale until the ISDPW/DETS contract goes into effect 
October 1, 1987. The contract will provide DETS the entire state appropriation and 
all federal matching funds which DETS will then allocate to its seventeen local service 
delivery areas. These dollars will be used in conjunction with other resources, such as 
Job Training Partnership Act and Wagner-Peyser funds, to expand the system's ability 
to serve the food stamp recipient population. 

What Services Will Be Offered? 

ISDPW will continue to provide CWEP and WSP to persons who may need such 
experience to prepare them for entering employment and training programs. The local 
service delivery system of DETS will provide a full range of services designed to meet 
individual needs based upon individual employability plans. Such services will include 
assessment, academic education, vocational education, job search training, and work 
experience. Both ISDPW and the employment and training system will provide 
supportive services for expenses such as transportation and child care to enable the 
food stamp recipients to participate. 
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Who Must Participate? 

Food Stamp applicants and recipients must register for work unless they meet certain 
statutory exemptions such as being disabled, being employed at least 30 hours per 
week, or having a dependent child under the age of six. Persons who are mandatory 
registrants may be exempt from actual participation due to lack of adequate child care 
or transportation or residence in a non-mandatory county. Only 24 counties in the 
state will require mandatory participation. They are: Lake, Porter, LaPorte, St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, Allen, Tippecanoe, Howard, Grant, Madison, Delaware, Wayne, Marion, Vigo, 
Monroe, Knox, Clark, Floyd, Vandeburgh, Bartholomew, Cass, Henry, Jackson and 
Morgan. 

What Will Happen to Persons Who Refuse to Participate? 
Mandatory registrants who are assigned to employment and training or work 
component and fail to participate will be "sanctioned;" i.e., they will be notified that 
food stamp benefits will be terminated unless they participate. Persons who fail to 
cooperate after such notification will be terminated from the food stamp program. 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA: LCKIAL PROGRAM ACnvmES 

John S. Reid 
Youth Service Bureau 
South Bend, Indiana 



Pro grams in Place 

Local JTP (St. Joseph County Job Training Program) offers an Indiana Graduates at 
Work (IGAW) Program. Low achieving seniors in seven different local High Schools 
(GPA btlow 2.0) who are economically disadvantaged are recruited. They are offered 
pre-employment training (PET), study skills, career exploration, job placement and 
monitoring, as well as help in investigating post high school training toward a career 
goal. Entry level employment with growth potential as well as a career goal are the 
aim of the program. Participants are able to earn up to 6 credits toward graduation 
for their involvement. JTP funds this program solely. 

Local JTP offers a variety' of summer programs. Some of these participants feed into 
the Bridge Program, They are economically disadvantaged youth. 

Local JTP offers the Bridge Program (to bridge the gap between middle school and 
high school). The focus is on academic motivation, study skills, some tutoring, 
employability skills and personal development skills. These services are offered to 
economically discdvantaged under achieving youth with attendance and/or behavioral 
problems who are 1 or 2 grade levels deficient in math and/or reading. Bridg e is in all 
five South Bend High Schools and is a cost partnership between JTP and the School 
Corporation. Offered to ninth and tenth graders. 

Local JTP is planning a program for 11th graders. 

JTP offers the Second Chance Program funded with 8% monies. Economically 
disadvantaged (^a 20% window applies here) high school drop-outs are ser/ed. GED 
prep, life skills training and job placement and monitoring are offered. 

Local JTP contracts with OIC (Opportunities Industrialization Center) for skills training 
programs. Participants are 18 and above, with or without a high school diploma. 
Participants receive GED preparation, clerical training, computer data entry training 
and job placement. JTP contracts with OIC on a performance base. 

Local JTP contracts with the Youth Service Bureau 70001 Program for an employability 
enhancement program. Participants are 16-21 year old economically disadvantaged 
High School drop-outs. Pre-employment training (PET) is offered as well as GED 
prep, tutoring, computer familiarization, independent living skills, job placement and 
monitoring. JTP contacts with YSB 70001 on a peiiormance base. A 10% window is 
used to determine eligibility in cases requiring such. 
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Program Ideas Not Now Offered 

JTP could offer, without eligibility determination, a career exploration service to all 
third, sixth and ninth graders. This would be done by JTP staff in conjunction with 
School Corp, with the latter reimbursing JTP for the service. 

JTP could offer teacher training in career exploration to the local school corporation. 
School staff could then implement the service. Again, the school corporation would 
reimburse JTP for the service. 

JTP could offer to economically disadvantaged Head Start staff and clients the same 
services as mentioned above. 

Following you will find brochures from several of the programs mentioned. 
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'1 have found IQAW graduates tc 
be hard-working, motivated 
Indlvlduale who have t>ecome an 
asset to our organization.*' 



"I saved time and expense in 
securing an employee. The 
prescreenlng done by the Job 
Specialists Is very helpful." 

NMni OMf A 0$it^ Ami 



"IQAW's follow-up service Is Just 
what I need to ensure the 
adjustment of new employees to 
their Jobs. It helps me avoid 
needless staff turnover." 

VIM ^WWtOWninMWOmw <W wWWOffnm 




A Good 
Employee 

le a GREAT INVESTMENT 



iHMno • nm employeo can be a costly. 
Ilma-contumlng and fruslraling ex- 
pa > ience. II doaa not have to be. 

Indiana Gradualea al Work (IGAW) Is 
commuted to reducing youth unemploy- 
menl and providing a source of Job-ready, 
•agar and •nthuslaallo entry-level 
•mployeea. 



Five Reasons IGAW 
Qniduates Are a Good 
Inveatment; 

1 I'lee pre*soreenlng of applicants 
and Job matching aaslslance. 

2. Applicants prepared to deliver a lull 
Ciy'e work for a day'e pay. 

a Job applicants who have been 
trained to understand the 
expedalkms an emptoyer wlH have. 

4. Arrangement ol interviews and 
admlnTslratkm ol required pre- 
empfoymeni teats. 

5. Fbtfow-up on a regular basis to 
Insure a profitable relatfonsNp lor 
both emptoyer and empfoyee. 



TNs adds up to a big savings of time and 
money trying to weed out the best person 
for the Job from the hundreds who typical- 
ly respond to a costly want-ad. 



All IGAW graduates have attended a St. 
Joseph County high school and were 
carefully seteded Irom their sentor class 
as sludems who wanted to work after their 
high school gradualkm. These students 
spent time during their sentor year In 

classes designed to prspare them kK future 
emptoyment. 



IGAW GRADUATES LEARN: 



• to COMMUNICATE SUCCESSFULLY. 

• the importance of HONESTY and 
DEPENDABIUTY In the workplace. 

• the need to maintain a 
PROFESSIONAL APPEARANCE and 
AniTUDE. 

• to set CAREER GOALS. 

• to seek GREATER RE8P0NSIBIUTY 
on the Job. 



When you are ready to hire, 
we are ready to help. 



Simply contact the IGAW Job Specialist 
assigned to your area. 



Or... 

Contact the main offtoe of 
Indiana Graduates at Work 

317 W. Washington Street 
South Bend. IN 46624 
(219) 23Mt81 



it is Irom this pool ol trained. Job^ready 
high school graduates that we select the 
appik^nls tor your enlry-levei Job openings. 



Hiring good workers 

Is prolHable. 
Call IGAW to fill your 
entry-level openings. 



EMPLOYERS ! 



Ne 4on*t ask employsrs for any 
aiMrantws that they will hire 
Associates. Me do ask employers 
• to Interview our young people and 
Judge them on their wn merits. 

Every effort Is made to match 
Associates with jobs to ensure 
successful and profitable 
experiences for both employer and 
employee, 

70001 Is the only employment and 
training program that has Its own 
youth organliatlon — the 70001 
Career Association — which 
provides the motivation, personal 
and vocational development so 
essential to success on the job 
..and In life. 

The major difference between 
70001 and other employment and 
training programs It our emphasis 
on motivation and job retention. 
From 1976 • 1980» more than 
lOtOOO Associates eam»( 
approximately $11. S million on 
unsubsldlted jobs In the private 
sector. They paid I2.3 Million 
In federal* state and local 
taxes* and that doesn't Include 
what they earned after Teaving 
70001. 

Which reminds us of another 
old-fashioned phrase; "The proof 
Is In the pudding." 

o AT 70001 f 
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HOW CAN I JOIN 
Y.S.B. 70001 ? 

You may call our office at (219) 
284-9231 to receive orientation 
information. Orientation sessions 
are conducted on a regular basis to 
provide you with Information 
regarding our Program and how to 
begin the entry process. We are 
open 8; 30 - 4:45 p.m. Monday thru 
Friday. 

ALL SERVICES ARE 
FREE I 

FOR INFORMATION 
CALL Y.S.B, 70001 
2222 LINCOLNWAY WEST 
SOUTH BEND, IN 46628 
(219) 284.9231 




Youth Service 
Bureau 

70001 

Program 
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Y.S.B. 70001 helps 16-21 year old 
high school drop-outs work toward 
thefr hiah school equivalency 
dfplona (6.E.D.) and find 
unsubsldlied jobs In private 
business. It Is a program of 
employment* training* education 
and motivation. 



HOW DID IT START ? 



Y.S.B. 70001 opened Its doors In 
October 1981. 70001 was bom In 
1969 In Delaware through a grant 
received from a private company 
to fund a pilot project for 
motivating and employing high 
school drop-outs. In 1976 the 
rapidly growl no 70001 program 
fonaed a private • non-profit 
corporation— 70001 Training I 
GRploywent Instltutet which Is 
located In Washington D.C. 



WHERE DID 70001 
GET ITS NAME? 



It was the accounting code 
(70-00-1) assigned by the State 
of Delaware to the private 
grant. Since the project had no 
name* It was referred to as 
''Project 70*00P. The name stuck! 



IT*S WORKING ! 
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The typical 70001 enrollee* who Is 
called an Associate, liwnedlately 
receives pre-empToyment training 
and Is placed as soon as possible 
Into an unsubsldlied lob In private 
business* primarily In retailing or 
distribution. During off-hours, he 
or she works towards a G.E.D. and 
also participates In activities of 
the 70001 Career Association 
(SEVCA)* which Is designed to help 
the Associate develop Job and 
social skills. 

HOW DOES Y.S.B. 
70001 OPERATE ? 

Y.S.B. 70001 Is funded by St. 
Joseph County Job Training Program 
(JTPA) and administered by the 
Youth Service Bureau (YSB) cf St. 
Joseph County, Inc. 

DO EMPLOYERS GET (FEDER- 
AL SUBSIDIES POR HIRING 
70001 ASSOCIATES ? 

No* employers do not receive a 
federal subsidy to hire our 
Associates. That's a major reason 
why 70001 placement costs are about 
one- third those of other JTPA 
funded programs. Under new federal 
legislation, however, some 
employers can qualify for tax 
credits. 

THEY'RE WORKING f 



ASSOCIATES GET? 



PrImarlV , they are entry-level 
jobs In retailing and distribution 
such as stock clerk* salesperson, 
cashier In retail store* counter 
person* fry-cook or dishwasher. 
Recently, 70001 also has become 
Involved In Industrial occupations 

TAX BREAK 
for 

EMPLOYERS 



A TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT Is being 
offered by the Federal Government 
for hiring certain economically 
disadvantaged persons. This credit 
could total half of the first 
$6*000 In waoes paid during an 
employee's first year on the job* 
and up to one- fourth for the first 
$€»000 paid In the second year of 
employment. Ask your local 70001 
program representative for details. 



call 284-9231 
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CAREER ReSOUf?CES 

October 10, 1988 



Charles R. Bolz 
Indiana State University 
School of Graduate Studies 
Office of Grants 

and Project Development 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

Dear Mr. Bolz: 

Thank you for allowing the Indiana Youth Foruo to provide conuaents on 
the Job Training Partnership Act for the Indiana review. These conments were 
a consensus among the Youth Forum Membership and therefore, does not represent 
a state, local, or Individual belief. 

The Youth Forum believes that the best way to prepare for Workforce 2000 
Is to address the proposed four broad areas (as presented in the US Department 
of Labor's Discussion Paper) by analyzing the future employaent and training 
needs. As the eaployaent and training needs of the next decade may be 
different from those of the past five years, just reviewing vhat seeaingly 
has/has not worked under the first five years of JTPA iapleaentation May not 
be appropriate predictors of the solutions for e^iloyaent and training needs 
in the next five to ten years. However, when positive solutions observed by 
•reviewing the past five years of. JTPA correlate with perceived eaploynent & 
training needs of the -neact'decade, those exaaples also will be presented. 

Who Should Be Servedt 

The Tndlana Youth Forua believes that legislative sedates should not 
choose between those disadvantaged individuals who face the aost serious 
barriers to eaplpyaent and those iHio swet the law's incoM test but are best 
equipped to succeed in coapetitive eaploynent. A mixture of the current (and 
future) -economy, deaaad/lA the labor ■azket, liiduiges with othir pxogr.au, and 
aw afl a blll ty of . JCTAiftondy -will ■■of appcoprlately gnlte.iribQi^caa^taieceatfally 
•be tecwed Sn -^ ptngfamA^^ partMC«hlp;:iat^JlAtealv>l«wel>- c 

Mat cmtSsssii-topukL^m Ztng^^i^pJ^^ 
f leslblUtj' 'to''<dtt«XBlM^^ appcaprlate.-tevbe^aeiwvdimipR*^ i-v * 

• the yottthifonai bellaires that the healthiest pzufcaii^iiemlbeth '4^^^^ ■ 
disfdvaataged Jadlwldttalt iriio face the «oat serious baxrlera'-to'^eaployaMit, as 
well as people idio aeet the incoae test and eihibit tbaracterittict that^aakV"— 
thea More lUcely to succeed la gaining eaployaeat. This creates and aalatalns 
a positive laage of the progran to all involved. By serving a broad spectrua 
of clients, the prograa does not becosM negatively labeled by both eaployers 
and applicants. Once labeled, the prograa could never be fully utilised by 
either constituency. 
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The community's diverr-nt needs for both immeciare job matchin^/trainine 
and investment in human capital for future job needs can also only be 
addressed by giving the employment and training progra^os flexibility to serve 
both those with the most serious barriers to employm-jnt and those who meet the 
income test and exhibit characteristics that make them more likely to succeed 
in gaining employment. Employers are able to fill vacant positions quickly 
with those soon-to-be -job ready- individuals and yet explore and be prepared 
for their future hiring/training needs with those who need more intensified 
services. Program operators are able to afford to offer more intensified and 
longer term services (occupational skills training, basic skills remediation 
pre-employment/work maturity training) for clients assessed with those needs 
whenever they are able to enroll another individual into more -direct route- 
shorter term (job club, job readiness) programming. Participants are able to 
receive what specifically addresses their own needs when the program offers a 
full range of services. 

To serve only those with the most serious barriers to employment would 
require an Increase in funding and a change in the current performance 
standards. To serve only those who are the most likely to succeed would 
create an even larger gap than is predicted between employers and iob 
applicants for Vorkforce 2000. 

The youth forua believes that any proposed changes to th« current 
funding forwila should be carefully analyzed as to the effect cn each state 
ana service delivery area. An adequate funding base, without dranatic 
changes, it necessary in order to preserve and develop good pro jran aanagement 
la each service delivery area. Potentially, increased funds could be sought 
to address the needs of any geographic area that is deterained to be 
relatively onderserved. 

^^ LgMYtof ShWW tf Provided and how can the Quality of f^^r^ir^^ 

.y JJ; recomends that the current vide range of services 

?i Sr^J 5!f PjrticipMitt and the •mpUjmmnt genei iting servicos be retained 
in the legitUtim. Each service deUv«iy arM can target services aost 

lirSft^^*??! -tt-iVts to liidt services to reMdlatioa 

end basic •kills, it does eacoorage eqihasis on reMdlatioa prograaaiag, and 
rejaejts addUioaal fimde and -outcoM credit- given to the SDA for 
individoals efao advance their basic skills ehUe participating in the prograa. 

Quality tv».ining is identified by the youth forua as training that: 

1) is individualised (allows a person to aeet his/her own goals) and 
encourages the Individual to place his goal 4^ his potential and 
not below) 
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2) is competency based 

3) gives the individual an understanding of the relevance between 
education/training and his/her ultimate goal of long term 
productivity 

4») stresses intermediate, reachable measures along the path to the 

overall goal and provides incentives and bonuses to reaching those 

intermediate goals 
5) prepares the in-school youth to •mainstream" back into the normal 

classroom training versus encouraging the exclusion of at-risk 

individuals from the normal classroom. 

The youth forum believes that if individuals with more significant 
barriers are targeted for services, the limit on supportive service funds loay 
need to be increased. The forum recommends that the limit be increased based 
on the ratio of the number of enrollees with serious barriers to overall 
enrollees. Emphasis needs to be placed on coordinating resources with other 
entities so that JTPA does not get into the income maintenance business. JTPA 
should take a non-duplicative role. It should be measured against standards 
of partnership versus support service provision. The youth forun would like 
to see legislation and prograas (food staaps, AFDC, etc) that can provide 
incoae naintenance utilized .effectively for those services while people are in 
JTPA prograas .... ' . 

How Can The Manageaent Tools use d in the Program be Enhanced? 

The youth focua would, again like to stress that a local analytiti of the 
aixture of the current and projected econoay. labor aarket deaanda, and 
progran linkages provide, the best guidance. for prograa aanageaent. Therefore 
current levels of coiManication froa state and federal levels are sufficient. 
Increased state and federal aandates,. policy interpretation and oversight ' 
would only negatively lapact the local private/public partnerthipe that have 
developed and continue to refine. 

If changes in policy or direction do occur at the state/federal levels, 
it is essential that the state/local partnerships are notified at lease one . 
year in .advance of the proposed change. ;; In addition, as has occoMd la *he' .« 
past,- input Ahottld he sovight fco« the local level and dialogue should occur 
between the local and atate/fedotal lovela prior to decisions being aado -f or ■ 
changes in policy or direction. • the., federal! state and local partnerships, 
therefore, would also continue to develop ond refine. 

Care should be taken at local, state and federal levels to not create'a'^ 
situation where various aspects of the prograa iaptct negativsly upon each 
othe.r. For Instance, establishing Incentive award guidelines that would be 
"at odds* with the perforaance standards. Another ezaaple exists where an 
SDA, in answering the aandate of serving the 40Z expenditure for youth and the 
workforce 2000 issue in that coaaunity. chose to target in-schooI youth who 
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were at-risk of dropping out and pro-act ively tried to prevent an increase in 
high school graduates and effect a decrease in the op-out rate within the 
SDA. Ho ever, they were unable to meet the mandated "reactive" role of 
serving the dropouts at the same level as within the SDA's population. As can 
be seen, it is extremely difficult for a PIC to target both "prevention" 
versus "corrective action" with the limited amount of funds that are 
available. The Youth Forum recommends that as a new emphasis becomes a 
national priority and/or is "amended" into legislation* the impact is reviewed 
in light of current cost limitations, performance standards, service levels, 
etc. 

The performance standards and all measurement items need to continue to 
be reviewed to ensure that they are based on legitimate standards, measure the 
outcomes of the program that are current priorities of public policy and 
change to measure the future priorities of public policy. 

Should JTPA be integrated more closely with non-JTPA services and how can such 
coordination be achiewed? 

Inadequate funding for aany human resources and eaployaent and training 
programs has forced linkages aaong JTPA. Welfare, Food Stanps, Education, 
Vagner-Peyser as veil as aany. others. In fact, in contract to what was stated 
in the white paper, the yout^ forua believes that the alleged "creasing" issue 
■ay be a result of effective established linkages. The JTPA enrollaent 
statistics appear at if SDA's are "creating" when those linkages allow for 
individuals* ne«dt to be referred to other agencies and dealt with adequately 
enough prior to JTPA enrollaent. However ^ in establishing the linkages, it 
becaae apparent that cooztiination at the state and federal levels needs better 
iapleaentation.. The Youth Foma recoaaends that coaaon definitions aaong 
various lavs be establishad. Soae exaaples aay be 1) incoae guidelines (for 
JTPA, school lunch programs, TJIC, welfare, food staaps, Oepartaent of Aging 
prograas), 2) ages of "youth* (JTPA, Wagner-Peyser TJTC, Velfare, 
3)"Reaediation" (JTPA, education prograas), 4) "Coq[>etency Based" (JTPA, 
Education prograas), 5) Placeaent (JTPA, Vagher-Peyser, Welfare, Food 
staaps), and, 6) "Inrollaent" (JTPA, Wagner-Peyser, Welfare, Food staaps). 
(kMaon definitioat voald also allow for easier transferability froa one 
prograa\to another and. lees doplication of services. 

* Onfortanately, aany tiaes one legielatioa will impmct negatively on 
another legielatioa. For exaaple, soae of tbe ourcent food staap. welfare and 
housing roles are negatively lapacting JTPA clients because those rulee aake 
people participating in Job training and eaployaent prograas lose their Jood. ^. . 
staap, velfare, health care, and housing benefits. Therefore, the youth forua 
recoaaends that any new legislation or aaendaents be reviewed before finalized 
to see how it lapacts other current legislation. All legislation needs to be 
flexible enough to encourage linkages aaong various legislative prograas in 
order to aeet coaaunlty needs. 
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Because the partnership concept has been highly effective in JTPA, the 
youth forum recommeads that the Private. Industry Council's role be expanded to 
encoopass all job training & placement programs. The role and the 
responsibility of the PIC for planning, organizing, directing and evaluating 
should be enacted by federal and state government proclamation. 

Sincerely, Sincerely, 



RUKVnld 



beet Steering Conmittee Members 
Betty Lou Nault 
Cathie Dunlgan 
Pam Anderson 

Packets for Youth Forum 10-17-86 




Co-Facilitator 



Co-Facilitator 
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To: 



From: 



Robert D. Orr, Governor 
John M. MutZ, Lt Governor 
Thomas P. Miller, Executive Director 



Administrative Entities 

Grant Recipients 

DEIS Local Office Managers 

Carol Blinzinger, Director 
Program Operations 



10 North Senate Avenue. Room 331 
indianaoolis. Indiana 46204 
(317) 232-3270 




Dates April 8 , 1988 



Subj: 



Operational Directive: 131 / . *.* ^ i^... 

Instructions for Program Year 19-88 JTPA Education (8Z) Unified Local 
Employment and Training Plan AddendunrModif ication to Operational 
Directive No. 110 



IntroduetioQ and General Instructions 

The Indiana General Assembly allocated eight percent set-aside funds for 
Proaram Tear 1988 to the Indiana Department of Employment and Trainiag 
Services. These funds are to be used for the statewide loitj^tives la 
MWott of the plans, goals and objectives identified by IDETS. the Indiana 
SeJ«Sant of Education, the Indiana Commission on Higher Education and the 
Indlina Commission on Vocational and Technical Education. These funds are 
intended to initiate new or expanded programs rather than provide ongoing 
support for existing programs. 

By way of Policy Letter 88-3, private Industry councils have received 
specific allocations for administering cooperative programs that meet tne 
following Initiatives and priorities for Program Year 1988: 



Initiative #1: AT RISK TOUTH, SCHOOL PaOPOn tS^ AND gTREMGTHEHIHG 
PROGRAMS THAT BRIDGE SCHOOL TO WORK. 



This initiative encourages program development in the 
area of education and employment of youth. Programs 
might be directed to targeted populations such as at- 
risk youth, dropouts, disadvantaged or disabled. 
Other programmatic themes might relate to the 
development of education- to-work linkages. Innovative 
teaching/ learning programs, or the development f 
counseling and support programs. 



Priorities 

Program focus shall be on any or a combination of the following: 



I, Coordination and linkages with Department of Education 
(DOE) Initiatives such as at-risk youth, guidance and 
counseling and summer remediation for the economically 
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disadvantaged and persons ulth disabilities; 

2. Innovative programs that promote skills needed for 
current and future employment; 

3. Demonstration programs for school dropouts; 

4. Apprenticeship programs with Xocal management/labor 
committees; 

5. Alternative learning approaches to Improve basic skills; 

6. Sequenced training program:', and 

7. Uork/counsellng/support programs for all populations 
served Including people with disabilities. 

InltUtlve #2: ADULT BASIC EDUCATION/UPCIADIHG /SKILL ENHAWCgWEWT 

This Initiative Is directed to employablllty skills 
for adults. Programming focus might be on 
Improvement of basic academic skills, Innovation la 
the design of education and training programs for 
adults, upgrading of employirent skills, programs that ' 
create cooperation between business and education, 
and community services to enhance work and learning 
opportunities for adults. Ouccomes night be Improved 
accessibility to training, employablllty resulting 
from education, and skill enhancement. 

Priorities 

Program focus shall be any one or a combination of the following: 

1. Tailored basic skill upgrading for adults, Including new 
skills for existing Jobs related to current occupational 
requirements; 

2. Flexible scheduling of training to include such options 
as week-end programs, work release, etc.; 

3. "At home" learning programs patterned after GEO on TV; 

A. Joint demonstration projects with Department of Education 
and post-secondary institutions to design and test new 
approaches for adult learners; 
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5, Innovative Job placement programs such as Job sharing and 
temporary employment; 

6, Scholarship programs for occupations in high demand; 

7, Mentor/teacher, adults teaching adults. Including college 
students who receive college credit for teaching adults; 
and 

8, Joint employer-school programs which could Include: In- 
plant programs and the factory or business as a classroom 
setting* 

These instructions provide the general guidelines and P"/"*'"/ .^J 
industry councils for developing unified plan addenda for PY 88 JTA 
i3S«MJn fLs, The initiatives and priorities discussed earlier set forth 
the statewide directions for the use of these funds. 

Addenda muse reflect a cooperative planning process. /J;*' ^"^^^^^^ °' 

these instructions Is to encourage collaborative local planning under the 
auspices of the private Industry council that: 

... assembles leaders from the business community, local education 
agencies, employment and training agencies, and social service 
organizations; 

... Identifies and clearly defines area problem(s) and needs to be 
addressed; 

... establishes an effective, non-dupllcatlve service delivery system 
through efficient Interagency collaboration; and 

... outlines concrete performance goals by which both pa^lclpant 
outcomes and the effectiveness of coordination can be evaluated. 

To insure collaborative efforts, the private Industry council should take 
the lead role In convening the Members of appropriate organizations such as 
representatives from the education, training, business, labor 
communities. Once assembled, the planning group shou d 
critical education and training Issues In the community which demand a 
comprehensive and closely coordinated approach to resolution. The election 
of the particular ?roblett(s) to be addressed must be based on one of the 
statewide Initiatives or priorities listed above. 
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MATCHINC AMD MPORTIHg tEQOIREHCNTS 

Otlng JTPA funds to maximize total resources for service to the target 
population is a key element. Under the JTPA education programs, funs must 
be matched locally on a one-to-one basis by non-JTPA resources, either in 
cash or in-kind contributions. Therefore, when developing service strategy, 
the planning group should Identify potential sources of matching funds. 
Grant recipients are required to report match on a quarterly basis. A 
•Inloum of 802 of the. local education allocation must be spent on 
•conomieally disadvantaged individuals. Grant recipients ara responsible 
for documenting and verifying match and participant eligibility. Grant 
recipients are also responsible for participant data entry into the 
automated Participant Management Information System (PMIS). Funds expended 
for both economically disadvantaged and non-economically disadvantaged 
participants oust be reported monthly. 

COOPBRATIVK AGREEMENTS AND TECHSHCAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE DPAWMEWT OF 
IDOCATION 

Section 3 of the JTPA amendments published September 24, 1986, mandates that 
funds available under Section 123 shall be used: 

(1) . to provide services for eligible participants through 

cooperative agreements between such state education agency or 
agencies, administrative entitles In the service delivery area 
in the state, and (where appropriate) local education agency; 
and 

(2) . to facilitate coordination of education and training services 

for eligible participants through such cooperative agreements. 

Technical assistance for developing education fund (8%) addenda is available 
from the Indiana Deparcveat of Education through an agreement with the 
Department of Employment and Training Services. Major services offered by 
the DOE are those Included in Inforsatlon Notice Xo. S7-1, Issued July 10, 
1987. Under this agreement, technical assistance Is available for private 
Industry council JTPA education programs funded through the eight percent 
set-aside for Program Year 1988. 

Local program planners are encouraged to use the service provided by the 
Indiana Department of Educadoo. Contact Dave Burkett on Issues related to 
ABE at (317) 269-9A24 or Aon Leachman at (317) 269-968A on vocational 
education Issues. u ^ 
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Pureutnt co che eoordinacion policy included in che Scace Plan, secdons 141 
(b) and 141 (h) of the JTPA, programs are not to duplicate services. 
Recipients of eight percent education funds are expected to coordinate 
prograoi with existing schools and institutions. Justification must be 
glvea for developing an alternate delivery system from that which currently 
axists la tha local area. 

I Plan addenda submitted and approved will be the addenda to the unified 
employment and training plans of service delivery areas. Submit one copy of 
the plan addenda with^ri^al^sljrnature. to the attention of Nina White, 
Manager, Operationarp'lanning aria'^Support. Indiana Department of Employment 
and Training Services, 10 North Senate, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. Plan 
addenda must be submitted to DETS no later than August 1, 1988. 

Questions regarding these instructions may be directed to Jerry Watts at 
317-232-7570. 

These instructions modify Section VIII B of Operational Directive 110. Plan 
addenda must be submitted in accordance with the format as specified in the 
attached inatructions. 



Attachments 



cc: PIC Chairs 

CEO Representatives 
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TEgfS 



AND 



ASSESSMENT 



titude 



Validity/ 
Gonaralization 



O'ShM 

PAYES 

Self Dirscted Search 



Achievnant 
MB 

StaU Marit 
Gonpatanpy Pva-Tast 



Aflianmant 

individual Counsallng 
Group Counseling 
Job Readiness 



. . .. ^ 

SUre ORPIVB 
SERVICES 

Needs Based Payments 
TJIC 

Veterans Counseling 
Referral to other . 
Agencies 
Job Club* 

Additional Services 
Other 
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Point of Enrollrant ij^to JIPA 

->— — 



Pre-Bnf)lpynent/ 
Work Maturity 
Classroom ISldning 
(generic) 

OJT 

Work Experience 
Trycut BTploymant 
Direct Job Placement 
Job Club 
Job Readiness 



TRAIMIIG 

Basic Education 

Classrocm Training 
(ABE/GED) 



Job Specific 

Classroom Training 
(Vocational Skills) 
OJT 

Work B)qperience 
ftyout arploymant 
Direct Job Piaconant 



spot Jobt 

Tn|»ttry/Full«»timt 
Pinnan>nt/Full^tiin> 



DocumantAtion 
of 

EltplojTrent 
Coqpetance 
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MICHIGAN 



• Serving At-Risk Youth 

• Michigan Program Models 

• Increasing Services to At-Risk Youth Utilizing RFP and 
Contracting Procedures 

• Next Steps to Effective Remediation Strategies: The 
Michigan Model 

Title ILA 6% Incentive Funds to Serve the Hard-to-Serve 
Hard-to-Serve Program Initiative: Request for Proposals 

• PY'88 Goals, Objectives and Coordination Criteria 

• Michigan Service Delivery Area Review Guide for Youth 
Employment Competency Systems 
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SERVING AT-RISK YOUTH 

Linda Kinney 

Robert Rice 
Michigan Department of Labor 



Definition of "At-Risk" Youth 

Background . There are as many definitions of "at-risk youth" as there are 
publications which discuss possible solutions to the problem. Most of the current 
definitions describe at-risk youth as those who either through accident of birth, or 
inappropriate decisions, have certain common characteristics. There include such thingi; 
as persons from non-white and immigrant families, from households where parents have 
low income and little education, handicapped, single parents, offenders, high-school 
dropouts and substance abusers. 

In Michigan, an attempt is being made to redefine "at risk" in terms of 
individuals' needs. While any combination of the commonly used characteristics may 
be the underlying cause of being at risk, it is believed that they in and of themselves 
do not constitute being at risk. 

In November 1987 the Governor's Employability Skills Task Force convened 
with the charge to identify the generic skills and behaviors employers believed to be 
important for employment across a broad range of business, service, and industrial 
sector jobs. This diverse group of Michigan employers produced a Michigan 
employability profile containing three categories of skills which will be required of 
Michigan workers in the future. These three categories of skills are: 

1. Academic skills which provide the basic foundation necessary to get, keep, 
and progress on a job; 

2. Personal management ski lls related to developing the attitudes and 
behaviors required to get, keep, and progress on a job; 

3. Teamwork skills needed to work with others on a job. 

The types of skills identified in the Employability Skills Profile as personal management 
skills and teamwork skills are commonly known in JTPA programming as pre- 
cmployment/work maturity skills. 
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Definition . For purposes of providing options to the USDOL Region V Youth 
Performance Management Task Force, we offer the following definition of at-risk 
youth: 

"Youth who are deficient in functional academic skills and/or pre- 
employment/work maturity skills." 

This definition needs further clarification as to what is meant by deficiency in 
"functional" academic skills. Traditionally, academic skills have been measured by 
grade level attainments. However, as found by the Governor's Employability Skills 
Task Force, most employers find these references and measures of little value in 
accurately defining worker effectiveness. Rather, they are more interested in the ability 
to use reading, writing, math, and communication skills in an applied work related 
manner. 

Therefore, deficiencies in "functional" academic skills may be defined as the 
inability to apply knowledge to everyday work situations. An example of this is the 
inability to read and process information to fol'ow written instructions to properly 
complete a job application. 

It must be realized that the more severe the deficiencies, the more "at-risk" the 
youth is. While a person meeting the minimal deficiencies may still be defined as "at 
risk", the degree of deficiency relates directly to the degree of need, and subsequently 
the amount of time and cost necessary to serve them. State and local agencies need to 
consider this fact when formulating incentive grant and performance standards options. 

Definition of "Emplovabilitv" 

The employability definition contained in this section applies to entry level skills needed 
to get and keep a job. This foundation of skills is essential for employment in any 
field. Beyond this basic foundation are occupational specific skills which may be 
obtained on the job or through further formal education and training. 
Therefore, employability may be defined as: 

"demonstrated proficiency in functional academic skills and pre- 
employment/work maturity skills." 

Continuing the principle that the application of knowledge is needed for 
employment purposes, the attainment of mastery of these skills should be demonstrated 
through application. The scope of skills and mastery levels are dependent on local 
labor market needs and requirements. However, there are certain common skill areas 
that appear to be universally important to employers. 

Attachment A contains the Employability Skills Profile which was developed by 
the Michigan Employability Skills Task Force. The profile must be viewed as a 
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descriptive d'^finition of an ideal job applicant. However, many of the personal 
management and teamwork skills identified in the profile fall within the eleven core 
pre-employment/work maturity skills defined by USDOL. 

Providing a Mix of Services/Training Based on Need 

Consistent with JTPA, the timate goal for at-risk youth is to attain economic self- 
sufficiency through employiiient. For some individuals, this may involve the completion 
of several interim goals. While the attainment of employment for a 19 year i out-of- 
school youth may be an immediate objective, the needs of a 14 or 15 year old would 
be quite different. 

When providing services/training based on an individual's need, it is essential to 
accurately assess and identify these needs. The assessment of functional academic skills 
and pre-employment/work maturity skills is best achieved through the utilization of 
functional, criterion-referenced assessment instruments. An assessment of this nature 
reflects an individual's ability to apply knowledge to work related activities, whereas a 
standardized, norm-referenced assessment instrument tests an individuals subject 
knowledge. 

Using the results of the assessment, an employability development plan should 
be developed for each individual. This plan should identify the interim steps leading to 
employment and the objectives to be achieved at each step. It should also identify the 
agency(ies) responsible for providing services at each step, participant responsibilities, 
and a proposed time frame for completing each step. The individual participant should 
be actively involved in the development of their EDP. 

An important part of any strategy to serve at-risk youth is the need to ensure 
that services are provided to address the multiple needs of the individual. This extends 
to the causes of being at risk as well as the effects of being at risk. For example, the 
need to provide child care to a teen parent, counseling for a substance abuser, etc., is 
as important as addressing the academic and pre-employment/work maturity needs. 

To meet these needs, it is not necessary to set up a separate delivery structure. 
Rather, it is more appropriate to de\ elop an integrated system of service delivery to 
maximize use of existing resources available in the local area. 

Responding to clients' needs in an integrated manner requires the participation 
and resources of various local agencies. This participation begins in the initial planning 
stages. A core group of local agencies should be developed to estabh' h a case 
management approach. This may include developing a common intake, assessment, 
and EDP process that is flexible and se..sitive to the varying needs of at-risk youth. It 
also fosters the integration of resources, sharing of information, joint responsibility for 
success or failure, and ensures provision of services on an as needed basis rather than 
on an as available basis. 

A part of an integrated approach toward achieving the long-term goal of 
employment is the need to establish measurement criteria to monitor attainment of 
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iiiterim goals identified in the EDP process. This can be accomplished through the use 
of employability enhancement outcomes as deiEined by USDOL. 

Identifying Program Design Options and Models 

As a result of the increasing emphasis nationwide on preparing our youth for the 
future work force, there have been numerous initiatives to attack this pressing issue. 
Models which currently exist in Michigan arc described in the paper on "Michigan 
Program Models" in this volume. 

Whichever models are developed or replicated, it is important to incorporate 
certain key concepts. These concepts arc integral to effective program designs: 

1. The need to emphasize the link between any academic and pre- 
employment/work maturity skills training to employment. This may be 
accomplished by ensuring that the skills taught are applied during work 
experience situations. This instills the functional aspect of skills being 
taught. 

2. The need to emphasize the integration of funds and services for a 
"holistic" approach to providing services. 

3. The need to emphasize a continuum of services which contains 
measurable interim and final outcomes. 

4. The need to emphasize alternative instructional methods which are self 
paced, increase time on task, build in intensity, provide open entry/open 
exit competency based instruction, and provide instruction in non- 
traditional settings. 



EHPIilTABILITr SKILLS ntOmX 
Three Categories of skills will be tequired of Michigan workers in the future: 



ACADBQC SOUS 

(Thofc) skills which provide the basic foundation 
necessary for a person to get, keep^ and 
progress on a Job) 


PIRSORAL MMMGDOHr SOUS 

(Those skills related to developing the 
attitudes and behaviors required to get. 
keep, and progress on a Job) 


nAMMORK sniLs 

(Those skills needed to work with others on 
a Job) 


HICHICAW EMWX)YBKS WANT A PERSON WHO CAN. 

0 Understand spoken language and speak in th^ 
language in which business is conducted. 

0 Read written oaterials (including graphs, 
charts and displays). 

0 Write in th(9 language in which business Is 
conducted. 

0 Understand and solve problestt involving basic 
arithmetic and use the results. 

0 Use the tools and equipment necessary to get 

a Job done. 

0 Access and use specialised knowledge when 
necessary (e.g., the sciences or skilled 
trades) to get a Job done, 

0 Ihink and act logically by using the steps of 
the Scientific Hethod (i.e., identify 
problem 9 collect inforMation, fons opinions 
and ^raw conclusions). 


MICHIGAN EHPLOYERS WANT A PIMON Wm rAM, 

0 Identify personal Job-related interests, 
strengths, options and opportunities. 

0 Deaonstrate personal values and ethics in 
the workplace (e.g., honesty, fairness, 
and respect for others). 

0 Exercise a sense of responsibility. 

0 Demonstrate self control, 

0 Show pride in one's work. 

0 Be enthusiastic about the work to be done. 

0 Follow written or verbal directions. 

0 Learn new skills and ways of doing things. 

0 Identify and suggest new ideas for getting 
a Job done. 

0 Be a leader or a follower depending upon 
what is necessary to get a Job done. 


MIOOGAN EMPI/)YERS W^IT A PERSON WHO TJ^pij 

0 Ident /y with the goals, norms, values, 
customs and culture of the group, 

0 Communicate with all members of a group. 

0 Show sensitivity to the thoughts and 
opinions of others in a group. 

0 Use a team approach to identify problesn and 
devise solutions to get a Job done. 

0 Exercise **give and take" to achieve group 
results. 

0 Function in changing work-settings and in 
cnanging groups. 

0 Determine when to be a leader or a follower 
depending upon what is necessary to get a Job 
done. 

o Show sensitivity to the needs of women and 
ethnic and racial minorities. 

0 Be loyal to a group. 



MICHIGAN PROGRAM MODELS 
Linda Kinney 
Robert Rice 
Michigan Department of Labor 



Remedial Education Demonstration Project 

Sponsored nationally by the National Alliance of Business, National Association of 
Counties, National Association of Private Industry Councils, National Job Training 
Partnership, and the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National Center for Remediation 
Design is facilitating a remedial education demonstration project with seven Michigan 
SDAs. Undertaken in January 1987, the project provides a forum for collaboration 
between local job training, educ '.on, community-based organizations, and other 
community institutions, and results in the design of a locally-based strategy to assist 
youth deficient in basic academic skills in attaining the skill level necessary for future 
employability. One of the major strengths of the program planning process is that it 
stresses diversity and flexibility in tailoring services to the local conditions while building 
on standard fundamentals. The central principle of each strategy is that work and 
education must be combined. 

Upon completion of program design implementation, the project focus tun wd to 
quality control. To address these issues, a competency management system is being 
developed. The system, which will be fully implemented in the seven SDAs in Juiy 
1989, ties assessment, curriculum, and instruction to functional employability skills. The 
Michigan Department of Labor provides supplemental funding to the project and, in 
connection with the Michigan Department of Education, provides needed technical 
assistance to the project.^ 



Summer Training and Education Program (STE P^ 

The General Motors Corporation, and the Michigan Departments of Labor and 
Education formed the Michigan Educational Partnership to facilitate the replication of 
STEP in three local communities in Michigan. A combination of private sector and 
state and local funds were utilized to implement and operate the dropout prevention 
program. Additionally, local partnerships between education, employment and training, 
and human service organizations were formed to ensure the provision of needed 
services. Targeted to 14 and 15 year old dropout-prone youth, the program provides 
two summers of remedial education, life skills training, and work experience. During 
the school year, individual counseling and tutoring, as well as group activities, are 
provided. 



For a mort compitu dttcription of thlt initiative, ••• th« piip«r by Lori Strumpf, Director of th« Ctnttr for R«in«dl»tion 
DMiim, on "N«xt St«pt to Effectiv* Remcdifttion .'tr»t«fici: The Michigkn Mod«l." That p»p«r ii alio included in the Michigan 
•ccti^ 1 of thii volume. 
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Hard to Serv e Program Initiative 

Five state agencies/departments joined together to establish the hard to serve program 
initiative and agreed to jointly set aside approximately $1.2 million to support it. The 
initiative emphasizes increased services to "hard to serve" clients through interagency 
planning and integrated service delivery. Typically, hard to serve participants are long- 
term unemployed individuals with literacy deficiencies. A major sub-group of 
participants served are "at-risk" in-school youth and dropout youth. The program is 
being operated in eight SDAs in conjunction with local agencies such as education, 
social services, rehabilitation, and community based organizations. 

Based upon assessment and development of an individualized employability 
development plan, local agencies integrate local funds to ensure services are available 
based on need. The $1.2 million in grant funds are used as a last resort to fill any 
possible gaps in services needed by clients. 



Operation Graduation 

Administered by the Michigan Department of Education, Operation Graduation is a 
$2.5 million state-funded, dropout prevention program for students with academic or 
attendance problems. Programming focuses on the students' individual skill 
development by combining learning sessions in academic remediation and 
employability/life skills combined with 12 hours a week of work experience. The major 
success oriented program outcome is academic skill improvement, which ultimately 
leads to obtaining a GED. While the work experience is not viewed as the major 
program outcome, it is offered as an enhancement to learning the relationship of the 
work experience to achieving personal goals. Overall, the program is long-term in 
nature, potentially taking up to two yearf for a participant to obtain a diploma or full- 
time employment. 



Schools of Choice 

This program targets dropouts or potential dropouts in the tenth through the twelfth 
grades. Designed for those students who have difficulty learning in traditional settings, 
the curriculum is developed on an individualized student contract basis where the staff 
tailors the program to meet the individual needs of the student in terms of both time 
and coursework, without sacrificing basic educational requirements. Each program is 
supplemented with counacling and personal attention. 

One advantage of this program is the ability to determine individual student 
progress and hence to assist each of the students in setting their own success-oriented 
fjoals. Evaluations at the Schools of Choice take into consideration psychological and 
academic levels at entry so that individual student progress can be determined. After 
each evaluation, the effectiveness of the program in helping students is determined and 
adjustments are made in the curriculum where appropriate. 
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Reeths ■ Puffer Program 

This program matches the individual academic needs of high school age youths with a 
flexible program. The program is operated by community schools. By focusing on no 
more than 20 participants in the ninth through the twelfth grades, the small size of the 
program contributes to its success. Work is included as an incentive for successful 
completion of the program. Components of the program include assessment and 
development of pre-employment and work maturity skills. Additional services for 
participants arc provided through the maintenance of program cooperative support 
obtained from a wide range of community based organizations such as the Urban 
League, the youth court system, DSS, and the local Catholic Diocese. 



Project Ideal 

This is a success oriented, performance-based program which establishes a relationship 
between education and work. The program is operated by community schools and 
includes a work experience component as an incentive for youth participants to 
successfully maintain and complete educational curricular requirements. Transportation 
and a stipend for attendance are provided as incentives for continued participation in 
the program, as well as providing a means of support so participants can continue to 
attend. 

The program includes a focus on those needs which are dictated by 
technological advances in the job market such as computer education. The program 
provides its educational component through a structured curriculum in the morning and 
a work experience component in the afternoon. Currently, the IDEAL program 
operates within existing high schools which allows individual program participants to 
feel that they are an integral part of the mainstream and not merely failures on the 
outside. 

The success of IDEAL is evidenced by the excellent attendance records of 
participants who traditionally had poor attendance records prior to their participation in 
the program. This success is attributed to two factors: the strong support the program 
receives from the local school administration, and the strong support from staff for the 
program's activities. 



Enterprise High 

This is an alternative education program being used in several locations throughout the 
State of Michigan. The program assists youth who are either dropouts or potential 
dropouts. It is the program's philosophy that learners must be placed in an 
enviroimient that affirms dignity and viability of the individual. Under such conditions 
it is felt that the student will mature constructively. 

The curriculum is designed to provide students with an opportunity to market 
their own products and provide services of their choice. The students select their 
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ventures based upon their experience in a structured decision-making process. Daily, 
the students engage in quality-circle business meetings in which they address various 
business concerns and issues. Students also take part in a simulation of independent 
adult living in which their wages and lifestyles are tied to their program performance. 
An integral part of the simulations includes topics such as career awareness, career 
decision-making and career planning. As a result, students are better able to decide 
which careers would best afford them the lifestyles they desire. Students learn 
appropriate employability skills (such as resume writing) and other necessary 
prerequisites for obtaining positions in the careers they select. Finally, students are 
provided life-enhancing skills (such as family living and self-awareness). Students are 
afforded the individualized opportunity to sharpen and utilize language arts, 
mathematics and communication skills through their daily business practices (such as 
how to balance a check book) and life simulations (such as role playing the ways tu 
resolve conflicts without violence). Evaluations and rewards are based on achievement. 
A point-based, continuous progress grading system supports and quantifies this success 
oriented program. 

Staff meetings serve as a model for the quality-circle business meetings in which 
the students engage. These meetings are held on a weekly basis where staff are given 
an opportunity to reflect on sati^iactions and disappointments, defme problems, 
brainstorm possible solutions, evaluate alternatives, set goals, and assign responsibilities 
for goal attainment. 

Control of Enterprise High is shared by both students and staff who deal with 
matters concerning individuals, the group, and the school. Cooperatively, they 
determine and implement strategies for problem-solving. 
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INCREASING SERVICES TO AT-RISK YOUTH 
UTILIZING RFP AND CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 

John Haycook 
x^egion 7B Consortium 
Harrison, Michigan 
Karen West 
Jobs Central 
Flint, Michigan 



Too often, organizations do not utilize all the resources available to increase services to 
at-risk youth. There are various methods which can be applied to the RFP and 
contracting procedures that can actually increase services to at risk youth. These 
procedures will not only increase services but in addition will influence the actual 
program design. 

The first decisions that have to be made are all based on programmatic issues. 
These decisions muat be made prior to the release of the RFP. In other words, you 
have to know what it is you want before you can ask for it. After these questions are 
answered than the RFP simply transfers the information to a request for services. After 
the programs are approved for contract award the contract design then serves as a 
quality control device. 



Pro grammatic Decisions 

Many programmatic decisions have to be made. Although they may be maov. by the 

nding source it would be recommends J they are not. A core group of current 
service providers as well as representatives of organizations that deal with at risk youth 
should be called upon for input. There are several reasons for doing so. First, it gives 
the opportunity for those who will provide the services to have some input regarding 
the design of the program desired. Secondly, it allows the potential service provider the 
opportunity to understand why decisions were made. They will better understand the 
rational for making the various decisions. 

Both the reasons stated above also help the funding source get the potential 
service provider to "buy-in" on the process and therefore be much n.ore willing to 
operate a particular program. It also lets the funding source get a feel for what is and 
is noi A^orkable in their particular area. The funding source may not know all the 
potential program options available or may make a program decision that has already 
failed. 
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Youth At-Risk Definition . The veiy first question that must be resolved is 
determinrv g the common definition of at-risk youth. All parties must agree on a 
common definition. It is not enough to use broad definitions such as lacking fiinctional 
emplpyability i^kills or at risk of chronic unemployment. What factors can you identify 
that determine a youth is lacking functional employability skills or is at risk of chronic 
unemployment? Are those factors the same for these two areas? Address functional 
employability skills that would indicate that an individual is at risk of chronic unemploy- 
ment. Do not confuse these factors with the demographic characteristics of your target 
group. 

Many factors may be an indication of a youth's potential for becoming chronical 
unemployed. Some of the major ones being deficiency in basic math, reading and 
communication skills; having no technical or trade skills that can transfer to those in 
demand in the work force; or a combination of the two. 

Target Groups . Once a common definition has been determined, decisions need 
to be made concerning the target groups to be served. Many organizations may not 
have the resources to serve all those who fit the particular definition of at-risk. 
Therefore, you have to determine of those you can identify, who can you serve? You 
may have only enough resources to serve in-school youth; out-ofschool youth; in-school 
youth 14 and fifteen years of age or some combination. 

Program Purpose . You will want to identify the purpose of your a. risk 
program. What do you want to get from the program you are undertaking? You want 
to identify your program outcomes, the final product for which you are paying the 
service provider. 

Is it your hope to utilize the program as a feeder into other program 
opportunities for the participant? Do you want the program to support the efforts of a 
program the participant is concurrently enrolled in? You may wish to nave both types 
of programs, thus increasing the options available. 

You may also determine that you want specific program outcomes such as, but 
not limited to: attainment of basic skill competencies; achievement of 
pre-employment/work maturity competencies; returned to full-time school; completed a 
major level of education; employability enhancement; obtained a GED or entered 
employment. You may wish to also have a combination of any of the examples listed 
above. 

Program Design . Potentially the most important area in which decisions have to 
made is in program design. Although you may have already answered some of the 
program design questions by answering the others listed above, you will still want take 
a look as to how those decisions affect program design. 

Here is the area that will guide your potential service deliverers in the design of 
the programs they offer. In some areas you may want to be very specific while in 
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other areas you may want the bidder to have flexibility. This is the area in which the 
funding source gives the bidder their "shopping list" of participant needs. 

Some of your "shopping list" may include specific time on task requirements; 
competency-based instruction; open entiy/open exit capabilities; sequential or 
concurrent program services; education and work combinations; stafC^participant ratios; 
non-traditional training settings; motivation techniques incorporated into the program; 
inter*agency linkages; and specific support services. 

RFP Solicitation 

The RFP is where you bring all the decisions together. You have three options 
available when you release a RFP: first, you can simply release a statement that you 
are accepting proposals for programs and give them some funding figures. Secondly, 
you can set some basic parameters that must be met by the bidder. Finally, you can be 
quite specific in what you are asking from potential bidders and program operators. 

If you choose to simply open the door for proposals you leave all program 
design issues up to the bidder. This option is the least desirable. Bidders may not 
respond to the programmatic needs of the funding agency. In addition the RFP may 
leave the funding agency with the difficult task of comparing "apples to oranges". !f no 
bidder for the program exists, the decision must be made as to the feasibility of 
operating the program "in-house". 

Choosing options two and three, although answering the concerns of option one, 
bring ether concerns into play. The concern most often heard is that no one will 
respond to the RFP. However, if the funding source has allowed potential bidders to 
be involved with the whole process this will not present a major problem. This option 
leaves the bidder with the responsibility to discuss how the various elements of the 
program will be implemented. This will allow the bidder to be creative in the actual 
implementation design. What you have done is drawn a basic road map of where you 
are, where you want to go, as well as who you want to serve. 

The third option is where you are very specific in how you want to get there. 
This option, if utilized, may lead you to "sole source" the program allowing the funding 
source to establish a pilot project. This will allow the funding source to see if they 
: . a workable program while working out any identifiable problems with the program 
deFJgn. 

With ^'ther option chosen, the funding source should have a bidders conference. 
This will allow those potential bidders, who were not part of the core design group, an 
opportunity to have potential questions answered. This will help the potential bidders 
understand the rational for the specific piogram request. 
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At-Risk Youth RFP Options 

The challenge of SDAs, working with the Private Industry Councils and Local Elected 
Officials is to help alleviate poverty and unemployment The goal is to afford 
participants the opportunity for training and education to reduce the employment 
barriers, both short term and long term, thereby allowing t jem to gain access to 
self-sufficiency employment. 

All programs should involve employers in the design and review of curriculums. 
This curriculum review will help insure that participants are trained in the skill areas 
that are in demand by employers. Participants who receive training in skills that do not 
meet this criteria are still at risk of long term unemployment. Participants must be 
given the opportunity to receive training in marketable skills. 

Skill training must be individualized to insure that both short and long term 
employment barriers are addressed. Programs must be designed and participants 
referred to programs based on the individual participant's need. 

A three-tier approach to employment and training needs is recommended. This 
approach acknowledges the importance of developing compatible performance 
standards and contracting flexible enough to accommodate variations in scope and 
training duration. This offers a hierarchial sendee sequence and mix for effectively 
targeting youth (and, for that matter, adu<:s) who need basic in-depth skill training, who 
need job specific skill training or who need straight forward job connections. The mix 
itself is expected to collectively result in a balanced, cost effective system which takes 
into account performance standards and needs. 

A short description of the three tiers follows: 

Tier i This group of participants generally requires short 
term job search and placement activities, or in other 
words, a labor marketconnection. 

Tier II This group of participants generally requires short 

term opportunities to acquire and demonstrate proper 
work behaviors and attitudes, build a work history, 
gain knowledge about the labor market and develope 
specific occupational/job skills. 

Tier III This group of participants generally requires more 

intensive, long term remediation in the areas of basic 
skills and work deportment. This group faces chronic 
unemployment problems without intervention. 

As stated previously, there must be a commitment by the SDA to serve 
participants based on need. This commitment also acknowledges that services will cost 
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more for Tier III than for Tier 11 and Tier I. The SDA must be willing to accept these 
cost for the beneficial return that the investment will give. The SDA must also be 
flexible in contracting to reward those contractors for the added investment, in both 
time and resources, necessary to deliver services to participants based on need. 

In order to insure that services are provided to participants based on the three 
tier system, there are additional items you will want bidders to address in their 
proposals. You must state these in your RFP. Some of these as stated previously, will 
have been answered during the design process. Additional areas that should be 
included in the RFP for at risk youth are as follows: 

• Service levels - the SDA needs to establish the levels they wish to 
serve in each of the three tiers. This would inform the potential 
bidder of the fact that the SDA is committed to serving 
participants in all three levels. A specific number of participants 
needs to be established. 

• Assessment process - explain how the service provider or the SDA 
will asses the current functional employability of youth. This would 
include the different strategies use 'or in-school and out-of-school 
youth. 

• Identification process • of those assessed as eligible, how will you 
identify those that will be enrolled? You may not have the 
resources to enroll all those determined in need of services. 

• Outcome measurement - state that outcomes will be measured by a 
pre- and post test. You may identify the specific test to be used 
but at a minimum you should state that the test will have to be 
approved by the funding source. You should also state that the 
pre- and post test will be different forms of the same test. 

• Training duration - specify the actual training time that participants 
will receive. Here you will want to concentrate on the actual time 
on task. Do not simply specify a certain number of weeks of 
enrollment. Be as specific as you can and insure that it is time on 
task. '.if 

• Teacher training • you will want to specify that contractor 
attendance to all in-service training and technical assistance is 
required. A program that will serve at-risk youth will have 
differences with other programs that will require a first time 
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service provider to be trained and given special technical 
assistance. You will want to insure that even the long term service 
provider is required to attend any workshop made available. 

Program linkages - a connection must be made between teachers, 
counselors and worksite supervisors. The coimection is to insure 
that the necessary job specific or basic skills necessary for 
employment are integrated into the specific training to be 
provided. 

Performance payments - if performance payments are to be 
provide, then state how they are to be determined, including when 
the participants are to receive them. You will want to insure the 
performance payments are for attaining some competency level, 
such as attendance or academic achievement. 

Performance standards • the SDA must decide what adjustments 
they will make to the performance standards. This adjustment will 
be based on the fact that services to Tier I participants do not cost 
as much as those services for Tier III participants. One way to 
look at this is taking the performance standards established for the 
SDA and adjusting each of the standards to reflect the three tier 
methodology. 



Further discussion on performance standards is necessary in order to insure 
clarification. For example, let us assume that an SDA has the following youth 
performance standards: 



Based on these performance standards the SDA will then establish performance 
standards for the three tiers. As an example : 



Youth Entered Employment Rate 
Youth Positive Termination Rate 
Youth Employability Enhancement Rate 
Youth Cost Per Positive Teniiination 



39% 
74% 
34% 
$5,120 



TIER I 



Number to be served 
Number Positive Termination 



318 
285 
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Positive Teimination Rate 85% 
Cost Per Positive Termination $2259 



TIER II 

Number to be served 267 

Number Positive Termination 200 

Positive Termination Rate 75% 

Cost Per Positive Termination $3050 



TIER III 

Number to be served 203 

Number Positive Termination 132 

Positive Termination Rate 65% 

Cost Per Positive Termination $4621 



TOTALS 

Number to be served 788 

Number Positive Termination 602 

Positive Termination Rate 75% 

Cost Per Positive Termination $3040 

As you can see, each tier has a different established performance standard. This 
allows flexibility for each of the three tiers at the same time each falls within the 
overall performance standards the SDA must meet. In this example the total 
performance standards falls within the SDA performance standard. This will give the 
SDA a "buffer zone" to fall within in case a particular program fails to meet its 
established performance standard. This is not to mean that you could not increase each 
standard, however, by doing so the risk of not meeting performance standards, due to 
program failure, is increased. 

This is not a complete list of areas of concern. Many more will arise when you 
are in the development process. When you have recei red and accepted proposals for 
contract award, the next step is contracting. 



( 
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RFP and Contract Procedures - 8 



Contracting 

Once you have approved a bidder for contract award, you must continue to follow 
throu^ with what you established in the RFP. Even though you have established the 
program parameters in the RFP, the contract must also stipulate the same thought 
process. As we well know, anyone questioning their obligations will refer to the contract 
not the RFP. 

This discussion will not address all the areas that should be included in a 
contract. The purpose here is to give a basic guideline to incorporate that which was 
contained in the RFP. This will act as the quality control portion of the operated 
programs. 

Program Design. Include as part of your contract, all program design features 
pertinent to the delivery of the particular program. This would include such areas of 
responsibility as outreach and recruitment, intake and eligibility determination, 
assessment, tier definition referral and case management, competency attainment, 
supportive services, job development, job placement, program follow-up, reporting,and, 
if the program operator is going to serve \ iltiple tiers, you will want to address the 
responsibilities within each tier. 

The SDA's responsibility is to insure that all parties involved with the delivery of 
services understand their obligations. This means that you can not assume they 
understand, you must be specific within the actual contract document. 

Performance Objectives . With the commitment to offer services on the three 
tier system, the SDA must accept the associated cost of the delivery of services. To 
repeat, services provided to tier one participants will not be as costly as those given to 
tier three participants. 

Having included in the RFP the adjusted performance standards the contract 
would simply reflect those agreed upon in the contract negotiations. An example is 
attached as Exhibit I. 



Next Steps to Effective Remediation Strategies 
The Michigan Model 



by Lori Stnunpf, Director 
Center for Remediation Design* 

insroduaion 

You've heard it bcfore...the nation is facing an economic crisis. While the roots of this crisis 
have many origins, one key factor in lost productivity is the fact the America's youth are deficient 
in literacy skills. The basic academic skills necessary to survive in today's economy are not up to 
par among the nation's potential woricforce. The ability to use reading, writing, math and 
communication skills in an applied, work-related manner has been shown to be lacking in too 
many of our nation's youth. 

A; the number of Jobs in the service industry continues to increase, the nature of entry level 
employment is taking on new dimensions. No longer can industry afford employees who cannot 
read, write, communicate and process information. Employer surveys clearly show that employers 
view these basic academic skills as necessary to an individual's ability to get and keep a job. 



■The Center for Remediation Design is a financial collaboration of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the National Association of Private Industry Councils, the National Job Training 
Partnership, the National Association of Counties, and the National Alliance of Business. The 
purpose is to decrease duplication of technical assistance provided by the organizations on the 
provision of basic skills training to youth through JTPA programming. 



In a recent Business Week article, the nature of the labor demand was highlighted. The 
mismatch between skills and jobs is starting to affect employen everywhere. The educational 
shortfall shows up cleatl> at employers such as New York based Qiemical Bank, which hires up 
to 700 tellers a year. Chemical does a five-minute screening to see how weil each qjpllcant 
communicates and fills out a job application. Only one in five is accepted for the tmt step of the 
hiring process, a 4S-minute, 8th grade Xtvtl math test. In 1983, the pass rate fc2 this exam was 
70%. Today it is only 55%. 

When employers tell educators and job training practitioners that basic skills are necessary to 
get and keep jobs, they are saying, in essence, that those basic academic skills used on a job are 
pte-employment/work maturity skills. Those skills necessary to get and keep jobs! Employers ate 
identifying a functional gap between what young people learn in school and how young people usfi 
these skills in the workplace. 

Under the Job Training Parmership Act, die development of employment competency 
systems have become a key strategy to deliver services to youth. Expanding and improving the 
assessment of youth entering JTPA to determine their basic skills levels is an activity many PICs 
ard SDAs have been grqjpling with. For the most part, the tra(k..ona! assessment tools available 
do not assess the functional work-related basic skills necessary for diverse entry level work. The 
need for valid assessment instroments of an individual's employabillty level i% critical as the JTPA 
system moves towards being more responsive to both employer needs and public policy interest in 
this area as evidenced by Congressional and DOL interest. 

Michigan is on the cutting edge of assisting PICs and SDAs in tying assessment, curriculum, 
and instruction in basic skills to functional basic skills competencies. Oregon is in the initial 
stages with CRD to begin a similar project. Similar work is underway in Connecticut and New 
York State under the direction of the Center for Human Resources at Brandeis University. 



The foUuwiiig desciiptiuii uf how Micliigsui^s job training system is attempting to address tlie 
workforce literacy issue by carving a specific role for tlie JTPA system is intended to serve as an 
oxnnpie of liow other states miglit work witli SDAs to cieate a basic skills system wliich assfiasfis 
for and teache s functional, woik-rclated basic skills. Developing such a system in Michigan has 
been a long task. But tlw SDAs involved, alo!ig witli Uie state, believe that it is well worth the 
effoit for several reasons. 

o Tlic new pcrfonnuncc standards make it ahnost impossible for SDAs not to 
itevclup basic skills competency systems. The approach being taken in 
Michigan provides a basic skills system which relates basic skills to work 
skiUs wliile assisting the SDAs in meeting tlic performance standards. 

o Since a coimnon b;tsic skills assessment instnmient will be used across the 
SDA.S, a reliable picture of what JTPA clients can not do with their basic 
academic skills knowledge can be developed. This picnire of the nature of 
biisic skills deficiencies (as opposed to tlie levels) can be used to engage the 
educational system to develop joint strategies. 

o Dy using a common assessment strategy and teaching a common set of basic 
academic skill competencies for employability across SDAs, an 
employ ability credential can be developed which can be valid when crossing 
local labor markets. 

3 
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llie Center for Reniediuiiun Design (CRD) was tu designate seven SDAs nationwide to serve 
as national ilcnionstralion sites on basic skills progranunlng. As a result of the high level of 
interest expressed by Michigan SDAs to participate as dcinoiistration sites, Micliigan's Youtli 
Cleaiinghouse worked witli CRD to expand die Troject. Tlie 0:nter agreed to designate the state 
of Micliigan as a demonstration site and the state, iii leturu, provided supplemental funding to 
support tlie project expansion, lliis jvsultcd in seven SDAs in Micliigan participating as 
demonstration sites. 

During the first phase of the Micliigan project, (June, 1986 dirougli September 1987) the 
demonstration site designation facilitated die provision of intensive, on-site tccluiical assistance to 
each of the seven SDAs. A two-day strategic program planning session was conducted in each of 
the seven SDAs. lliese plaiuiing sessions were developed aiid facilitated by staff of CRD in 
concert wiili Micliigan Clearinghouse staff. 'Hie purpose of tlw planning session was to provide a 
foiiim for collaboration between job tramiiig, education, coiiuiiunity-based organizations, and 
oUier couuiiuiuty institutions and to design a locally-based strategy to assist youth deficient in 
basic acadcnuc skills iii atliuning die skill level necessary fcr future eniployability. One of die 
major strengtlis of die program planning process is diat it stresses diversity and flexibility in 
tailoring services to local conditions wliile building on standard fuiulanieiitals. The central 
principles of each strategy is diat work and education must be combuied, tliat die service(s) must 
be intensive, and diat die curriculum will be uidividualized, self-paced and competency based. 

'Hie rcsullhig Title U-A and B program designs (both lor Tides Jl-A and D) vaiicd greatly, 
even diough a standardized pluiuiijig process was undeituken. The various strategies included 
. computer assisted instmctiun, educational insuuction at tlie work experience site, and one-on-one 
tutoring. 
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All of Uie sites developed coiiunoii defiiiiiiuiis between cducuiiuii aiid ciiiploynieiit of at-risk 
youth; maintained a student/teacher ratio of no more tlian 1 to 20; and tauglit skills in a hinctionid 
modality developing definitions of basic skills wliicli combined them with pre-employment/work 
maturity skills. 

Phase I of Uiis project affords SUAs with a plaiuiing strategy wliicli leads to an opportunity to 
plan and iniitfemcnt basic skills remediation programs In collaboration witli otlier community 
organizations. A standardized plaiuiing process was put in place which took the process from plan 
to iiiiplcuiciitatioii in a iciutivcly shoit tiincfrunic. Tlie stac. staff reported that the plans submitted 
to die state from die demonstration sites were more coiiipicliciisive in nature Uian many of the 
non-participating SDAs. 

To address the program quality concerns, die particii>attiig SDAs agreed to develop a set of 
basic skills competencies wliich will be adopted by all of die participating PlCs/SDAs to serve as 
the basis for a curriculum management system, lliis set of competencies is being developed by 
builduig upon each PIC/SDA's individual system. 

Tlie development of a basic skills competency system wliicli is common to seven SDAs has 
made it viable to pay to have spccifiv criterion-referenced tests developed wlilch will appraise 
(screen), diagnose, and benchmark progress (monitor) acliieveiiieiit of these functional basic 
skills. Once established, dicse tests are no more costly to administer dieii other iionn-referenced 
tests. 

A subsequent step will be to develop post-assessment profdes of a youth's employment 
capabilities - focusnig on basic academic skills and pre-employnient/work maturity skills - which 
would be useful to employers. 

ErJc • 3 
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During the course of tliis first phase, Uie CRD staff made on-site visits to assist with RFP 
development, contractor orientation and oUier activities, llie sites met several times as a group 
with CRD, as well. Thase U grew out of one such group meeting in November 1987. As die 
SDAs havt become involved in comprehensive program planning for basic .skills remediation, 
Uicy began grappling widi "program quality" issues. For Uieir basic skill remediation programs 
tliis means: 

o Identifying or developing assessment tools Oiat diagnose functional 
acliievement and assessing all JTPA youUi in die SDA wiUi Uiis tool (or set of 

toolii); 

0 Developing an instructional/cuiiiculuni management system so that 
contractor curriculums can be assessed based on wlicthcr or not diey teach 
die skills the PIC deems as important and that Uierc is a connection between 
what is taught and what is assessed; 

0 Providing teacher training by Uie SDA to all contractor leacners so Uiat the 
functional nature of Uiis basic skills program is stressed and to insure the 
individualized, self-paced instructional incUiodology. 

To address die program quality concerns, die goals of Phase II of diis project are to: 

0 Develop and implement common basic skills competencies wliich wUl assist 
in developing a curriculum/management system; 
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0 Improve tlie assessiiieiit of basic skills of youth (aiid adults) entering and 
exiting JITA; and 

0 Develop {)ost-assessnient profiles of a youtirs employment capabilities - 
focusing on basic academic skills and pre-employment/work maturity skills - 
wlucli would be useful to employers. 

To accomplish tlic goals of lliiise U, Uic SDAs have agreed to paiticipate in several 
activities, llic flist step has been to develop a set of basic skills competencies wliich will be 
adopted by all of tlie paiticipating Pi' 's/SDAs to serve as die basis for a curriculum/managenient 
system, litis set of competencies is being developed by building upon each PIC/SDA's individual 
system. In « .Edition, uiformation from a recent state-wide employer survey is being relied upon. 
During a two-day session, the SDAs developed a list of functional competencies in reading 
comprehension, matl^ computation and problem solvuig; Uiis list is being furdier develc^^ed by 
CRD for cum|)ctency statements, bcuchmaiks and measurements. 

Once Uie SDAs have adopted Uic joint competency system, criterion - referenced tests can be 
designed which will appraise (screen), diagnose, and benchmark progress (monitor) of these 
function td basic skills. At the same time, each SDA is providing CRD wiUi an inventory of all 
basic skills curricula being used in either II-A or U-0 programs. Hicse curricula are being 
reviewed to assess wlieUier diey do or do not teach the basic skills competencies and how they are 
taught. A matrbi is being developed wliich will identify for die SDAs wliich curriculum teaches 
what skills and in what modality. 

7 
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Hie (Icvclupmcnt of a basis skills competency system which is coninion lu seven SDAs has 
made it viable to pay to have s|)cciric criterion-referenced tests developed. Once established, tlicsc 
tests are no more costly to adiiiiiiisler tliaii other noim-iefcrcnccd tests. Common competencies, 
assessiiM^ni data, and ways to make judgments on curricula will not only assist in assessing for and 
tcaclilng basic skills wlilcli focus on what participants can ds2 raUicr tJiaii just on what tliey know, 
but will help to identify transferable skills across labor niaikets. 

Development of common employer-relevant competencies across SDAs, tlic development of 
criterion-reference assessment tools, and a system tliat connects assessment, curriculimi, and 
instruction will provide quality remediation services to youth.and will help SDAs meet die new 
Youth Employability EiUtiuicemcnt performance standaid. In addition, diis approach can serve as 
a model for subsequent adaptation of competency-based service delivery models for adults whose 
employability is limited by similar educational and oUier skill deficits. 

Fuithennoie, dcvelupmcnt of a consistent state-wide a|)proacli to Uie articulation of 
competencies and related assessment md instiuction will pennit die states to more realistically 
adjust perfonnance standards to take into accomit die skill deficits of diose being served and die 
services being provided. Tliis will require expansion of management informatioi systems to 
capture infomiaiion beyond diat requiied for federal reporting. 

NOA and die Center for Remediation Design are interested in promoting collaborative 
state/SDA partnerships to put such competency-based systems in place diroughout die JTPA 
system. If you aie interested in exploring this option for your own state, please call Evelyn 
Ganzglass, NOA. at (202) C24-5394, or Loii Si mpf. Center for Remediation Design, at (202) 
289-2952. 
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MICHIGAN JTPA SERVICE DELIVERY AREA INSTRUCTION LETTER NO. 86- 3 



DME: 
TO: 



SUBJECT: 
PURPOSE: 



Septembet 2, 1986 

Private Industry Council Chairpersons/Designees 
Chiief Elected Officials/Designees 
Grant Recipients 
Ackninistrative Entity Directors 

Title IIA 6% Incentive Funds to Serve the Hard-to-Serve 

To provide policy guidance for use of 6% incentive funds awarded 
for pjf 1985 performance to serve Hard-to-Serve individuals. 



ISSUANCES AFFECTED: 



A. REFERENCES: 



B. RESCISSIONS: 

C. INDEX TOPICS: 



MDOL SDA Instruction Letter No. 84-16, Cost Principles 
for JTPA, issued December 8, 1983... 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter No. 84-43, Title II A 6% 
Incentive Grants, issued June 17, 1985, and subsequent 
changes. 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter No. 85-1, JTPA Maximum 
and Minimum Fiscal Limitations, issued July 18, 1985. 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter No. 85-5, Participant 
Management Information Guide, issued October 1, 1985, 
and subsequent changes. 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter No. 85-11, Title IIA 78% 
Youth Service Expenditure Levels, issued December 18, 
1985. 



None 



VII - Title IIA 



B»CRG!HOOM): Section 202(b)(3) of the JTPA states: 

"(A) Six percent of such allotment of each State for each 
fiscal year shall be available to carry out subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph. (B) The amount reserved under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph shall be used by the Governor to provide 
incentive grants for programs exceeding performance standards, 
including incentives for serving hard to serve individuals. . ." 
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It has always been the goal of the JTPA community in Michigan 
to provide the best available training and employment opportunities 
to those who are most in need of and can benefit from such 
services. However, because of requirements to achieve performance 
standards, SDAs have had to consider this goal in light of the 
training costs, duration of training, and placement potential 
of individuals served. People with multiple barriers to employment 
may require longer and more costly training, and n y have a 
lower placement rate than others. 

As an incentive to SDAs to provide increased services to this 
group, the Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council at its 
February 3, 1986, meeting adopted a resolution. This resolution 
allows an adjustment to be made to the model adjusted performance 
standards for services provided with 6% incentive funds to 
persons having specific multiple barriers to employment. 

Effective July 1, 1986, SDAs may, at their option, use all 
or a portion of 6% incentive grant funds awarded for PY '85 
performance to provide services to the "hard-to-serve" (hereinafter 
referred to as 6% H.S.) Per section 106(e) of the act, a Governor's 
adjusfcnent will be made to the SDA's model adjusted performance 
standards to reflect 6% H.S. enrollments and associated costs. 

SDAs enrolling participants into 6% H.S. prior to receiving 
6% incentive funds may use IIA 78% funds to provide services 
to those meeting the "hard-to-serve" definition in anticipation 
of receipt of 6% incentive funds. In cases where the incentive 
funds do not cover costs incurred, the excess costs and a 
proportionate percentage of participants will be included in 
incentive award calculations. 



To be eligible for exclusion from incentive award calculations, 
participants must meet the following MJTCC definition of 
hard-to-serve: 

An individual must be economically disadvantaged and either 
meet two of the following: 



Or, one of the above and at least one of the following: 



DEFINITION OP HARI>-TO-SERVE 



School dropout 
Teenage parent 
Offender 

Substance abuser 



Youth 

Public assistance recipient 
Handicapped 
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• Displaced homanaker 

• Minority 

• Have no work experience 

• Unecnployed for longer than one year 



MMCIHUM AND MINIMUM LIMmTIONS 

The fiscal limitations regarding the 70% minimum training 
requirement affects all Title IIA 78% and 6% funds. In addition, 
the required dropout and WIN registrant service levels apply 
to all participants served with IIA funds, including 6% funds. 
Therefore, all 6% H.S. participants and costs will be included 
in determining compliance with these required levels. 

The youth service level requirement allies only to the Title 
IIA 78% allocation. Therefore, youth 6% H.S. expenditures 
will be excluded in determining compliance. 

Because of these fiscal and participant limitations, and federal 
reporting requirements, it will be necessary to track 6% H.S. 
participant and fiscal information separately. SDAs opting 
to provide 6% H.S, services shall frllow the procedures below. 

• Deteennining Hard-to-Serve Status ; SDAs electing to provide 
6% H.S. services shall develop a system to determine 
hard-to-serve status at application, using MJTCC established 
criteria. Infottnation for all criteria except "having 
no work experience" and "unemployed for longer than one 
year," is presently collected during the application process. 
SDAs shall develop procedures for collecting these two 
additional items. 

• Enrollment Procedures : Effective July 1, 1986, SDAs may 
begin enrolling participants in the 6% H.S. funding source 
(funding source #17). SDAs may not enroll Title IIA 
participants carried over from FY '85 into the hard-to- 
serve component. 

• Tracking Bcpenditures ; SDAs electing to provide 6% H.S. 
services snail establish a separate systen to track the 
expenditure of these funds. This system shall be developed 
in accordance wi1:h guidance in" SDA Instruction Letter 
1 4-16 "Cost Principle's for JTPA. " In addition, 6% expenditures 
must be further tracked by adult and youth expenditures 
due to federal reporting requirements. 

• Reporting Rcooedures t Title IIA monthly expenditure reports 
will include a memo" entry in the remarks section detailing 
youth and adult 6% hard-to-serve costs. Because the minimum 
youth expenditure requirement does not apply to 6% funds 
(see SDA Instruction Letter 85-11) , the 6% hard-to-serve 
costs for youth are not to be included in section III 
"Youth Memo Detail" of tHIs report. 
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Specific fiscal instructions for reporting 6% H.S. 
expenditures are being prepared and will be issued in 
the near future. 



• ACP Contributions and Proration : SDAs may contribute 
up to 30% of the 6% incentive award to the ACP. ACP costs 
will be prorated to 6% H.S. by the bureau based upon the 
ratio of 6% H.S. program expenditures to 78%/6% program 
expenditures, up to the amount of the 6% contr jution. 
6% H.S. adninistrative costs will be excluded from incentive 
award calculations. 



GOVEHMDR'S ADJPSTMENT TO PEREOIMMiCB STIMPMBDS 

Participants identified as 6% hard to serve (funding source 
#17) will not be included in calculating the performance standards 
for purposes of awarding the incentive grants to the SDAs. 
In determining if an SDA achieved the seven performance standards 
the 6% H.S. participants, regardless of their termination outcome, 
are excluded fran the calculations. 



A modification/revision to the Title IIA Plan will be required 
to provide a description of the revised tracking procedures, 
program design, targeting of services, and to incorporate 6% 
incentive awards. Detailed instructions will be issued once 
6% incentive funds are awarded for PY '85 performance. 

SDAs providing 6% H.S. services shall comply with policies 
and procedures set forth in this letter. 



INQDIRIES: Questions regarding this letter should be directed to your 
SDA Cooidinator at (517) 322-1785. 

EXPIRATION 



PY *86-'87 PLAN MODIFICATIOII/REVISIOW 



DATE: 



Continuing 




Deborah Grether 
Deputy Director 
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Elizabeth P Howe 
Director 
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P.O. Box 30013 
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MICHIGAN JTPA SERVICE DELIVERY AREA INSTRUCTION LETTER NO. 86-3. Chamge 1 



DMI: 
TO: 



SUB7BCT: 
FORPOSB: 



August 7, 1987 

Private Industry Ocuncil Chairpersons/Designees 
Chief Elected Officials/Designees 
Grant Recipients 
Ackninistrative Entity Directors 

Title IIA 6% Incentive Funds to Serve the "Hard-to-Serve" 

To provide a new definition of Hard-to-Serve and guidance in 
its implementation. 



ISSOAICES AEFfCTED: 

A. REFERENCES: 



MDOL SOA Instruction Letter 86-3, Title HA 6% Incentive 
Funds to Serve the Hard-to-Serve, issued September 2, 
1986. 



B. RESCISSIONS: None 



C. INDEX TOPICS: VII - Title IIA 



BMCRGEXXMD: SDA Instrwjtion Letter 86-3 provided SDAs with the option of 

using 6% incentive funds awarded for PY '85 performance to 
provide services to participants meeting the Michigan Job Training 
Coordinating Council (MJTCC) definition of "hard-to-serve" 
adopted at the February 3, 1986 » meeting. The letter also 
stated that in accordance with Section 106(e) of the Act, a 
Governor's adjustment would be made to the performance standards 
to reflect these activities. 

Subsequent to this meeting , the hiTTOC created a Hard-to-Serve 
Task Force. Ihe purpose of this task force was to study options 
that address the training needs of hard to serve persons and 
to develop recoimendations that enhance their entry into the 
labor market* 

The task force recommended strategies for addressing the multiple 
needs of the hard to serve. To focus on the barriers preventing 
the hard to serve from entering the labor market, the task 
force recommended a revision in the MJTOC definition. This 
definition was approved at the May 11, 1987, MJTCC meeting. 
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To be eligible for exclusion when incentive awards are calculated, 
participants shall meet the fr^Uowing definition. An individual 
shall be considered "hard-to-serve" vAio is: 

0 Bconomically disadvantaged; 

0 unemployed for two or more years or never been anployed; 

0 in need of functional literacy or anployability characteristics 
or supportive S4»rvices; and 

0 whose employability development plan states that the length 
of time or cost of training leading to enploj/ment exceeds 
that received by the average person enrolled in a designated 
area* 

Effective Date ; Effective July 1, 3.987, SDAs may use at their 
option, all or a portion of inctutive grant funds awarded for 
PY '86 performance to provide services to the hard to serve. 
SDAs which have planned a hard to serve program using the previous 
definition of hard to serve may operate these programs through 
June 30, 1988. However, the use of the new definition is 
encouraged, whenever possible for '87 programs. An adjustment 
will be made to the performance standards for SDAs opting to 
provide hard to serve programs meeting either definition during 
PY '87. the hard to serve definition adopted May 11, 1987, 
shall be used for all programs subsequent to July 1, 1988. 



MMOMaM MP MDIMM LPOTMnCMS 

Fiscal and participant limitations outlined in SDA Instr'jction 
Letter 86-3 continue to apply with the following changes: 



Bgoli^ant procedures : Effective July 1, 1987, SDAs may begin 
enrolling new participants into 6% hard to serve programs using 
the revised definition. Participants meeting this new definition 
are to be enrolled in funding source #18. SDAs may not enroll 
Title IIA participants carried over fron tY '86 into this funding 
source. 

D»t.^4«itiq HMd~ta>=fierye StatM» : SDAs utilizing the definition 
adopted Mav 11, 1987, snail develop a system for determining 
hard to serve eligibility at application, this will require 
SDAs to establish local unifonn guidelines to determine the 
following: 

0 Participants in need of functional literacy, employfability 
characteristics and supportive services; 
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• a method for determining the length of time or cost 
of training leadir^ to emplo^ent anci comparii^ that 
to the average time or cost for a person enrolled 
in the SDA; and 

• length of unemployment. 



PBDGBMi YBMC '8e-'87 PLMi MDDIFKaTIOMS 



Modifications to the Master Plan and Title IIA Biennial Plan 
will be required to incorporate the use of 6% incentive funds 
including eligibility guidelines developed for the hard to 
serve. Detailed instructions will be issued once 6% incentive 
funds are awarded for PY *86 performance. 

ACTION: SDAs using 6% incentive funds to provide services to hard to 

serve participants shall comply with policies and procedures 
set forth in this letter and in SDA Instruction Letter 86-3. 

IMQDIRIE5: Questions regarding this letter should be directed to your 

SDA Coordinator at (517) 334-6771. 

BXPimnoN 

DMB: Continuing . 
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REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 

Hard to Serve Program Initiative 
July 30, 1987 



Issued by: 

Governor's Office for Job Training 
222 Hollister Building 
P.O. Box 30039 
Unsing, MI 18909 



1. K > 



pAirr ONE 



GENERAL INFORMATION 
km Background 

Tht Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council (NJTCC) foroad a 
taak force in January 1986, t-o study options that address the 
training needs of hard to serve persons and to develop 
reooBBendations for enhancing their entry into the labor force. 
The Task Force concludeafthat hard to serve persons are 
•^oBttiaes excluded from the systea of eaploynent and trnining 
prograos because they require oore tine and noney to ser*ve. 
This problen is intensified by the fragmentation within and 
among the programs available to prepare people for entry into 
labor market. The Task Force recommended that state agencies 
work together to establish ft program initiative which targets 
resources to meet the needs of the hard to serve population. 
This program initiative should promote integration of existing 
programs into a comprehensive system rather than establishment 
of a new, separate system. 

The MJTCC adopted the Hard to Serve Task Force recommendations 
and established policy, goals and guidelines for a program 
initiative. 

B. Policy 

To increase emoloyment ooportunities for hard to serve 
individuals, it is the policy of the Michigan Job Training 
Coordinating Council to jiupport, provide and encourage programs 
and activities which wiU: 

1. Provide services to this population which meet their 
essential needs either sequentially or simultaneously as 
part of an overall plan leading to employment and 
economic self-sufficiency; 

2. .Avoid duplication and lead to integration of existing 

services and utiliZ'i! to the greatest extent possible 
existing public and private educational, employment, 
training and support service systems; 

3. Formulate as part of the individual's training plan 
those services, activities and experiences necessary to 
meet the specific <aployment objective along with 
appropriate outcomi! measures for' MCh activity phase, 

C. O oals 

To implement this policy state agencies have combined resources 
and are fortnlng a partnership with local agencies to achieve 
the following goals through an integrated program initiative. 
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1. Increase employment, training and related services 
opportunities for the hard to serv« through existing 
programs. 

2. Increase the number of hard to serve individuals who 
become employed and remain employed as a result of 
acquired skills and competencies. 

3. Develop an integrated system of service delivery 
which is transparent and therefore easily accessible to 
individual users and which makes maximum use of existing 
resources to identify and meet their needs. 

Ouidellnts 

The guidelines adopted by the Michigan Job Training 
Coordinating Council, state that the Hard to Serve 
program Initiative shall: 

1. Designate the geographic boundaries of the JTPA 
service delivery areas as the service delivery boundaries 
for the hard to serve program initiative (see Appendix I 
for a description of the areas). 

2. Accept only one proposal from each designated geographic 
service delivery area. 

3. Define participant outcome measures and standards of 
achievement. Outcomes must: 

0 Be related to participants' progress 

toward employability (i.e. completion of basic 
skills/remedial education component, completion of 
occupational skills training, and/or Job placement). 

0 Be ouantifiable. 

0 Be related to standards of achievement appropriate to the 
designated service delivery area. 

0 Provide options for participants who leave the program 
before completion. 

H. provide sufficient time for planning to occur plus one full 
year of service delivery (allow up to eighteen months for 
operation of the total program) . 

5. Require a core group of local agencies to be actively 
involved in planning the proposed program and service 
delivery. 

0 At a minimum, this should include Private Industry 
Councils/ Chief Elected Officials, Local Educational 
Agency(ies), Employment Service, Department of Social 



Services County Offloe(8), and Cooununlty Based 
OrganizatlonCs) (CBO) . Each of these entitles must 
denonstrate active Involvenent in the integrated planning 
process and, as appropriate, direct involvenent in 
service delivery. 

0 The involvement of educational agencies, CEOs, and other 
local agen<?ies should b« appropriate to the population to 
be served amd activities proposed. 

0 Service provider agencies should be identified as part of 
the local, integrated, planning process. 

6. Require local at',enci«s to choose the grant recipient for the 
proposed program from aaong local entities with a direct 
fiscal relatlonsklip to a state agency. The grant recipient 
will be responsible for overall administrative and fiscal 
management of the grant. 

7. Allow training and/ or services to continue after the 
individual is employed (up to 6 months) to allow for 
completion of their training plan and to support their 
transition into employment. 

8. Require local areas to select a management information 
system for the grant v^ich allows them to meet, at a 
minimum, all state and federal JTPA fiscal and participant 
information reporting requirements. 

9. Require participant tracking during implemeutation of the 
employability development plan and follow up after 
completion of the plan. 

10. Require an evaluation of progress toward systems integration 
and achievement of participant outcomes at specified 
intervals during the demonstration period and at completion. 

11. Encourage the integration of state and local dollars into a 
total program with state dollars used to cover the ''extra" 
cost of serving the hard to serve. 

12. Limit the amount of grant dollars available for 
administration and support services by allowing up to ^5% 
of the grant for administration and up to H0% for a 
combination of support services and administration. 

Funding priorities 

The Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council has established 
the following priorities to guide the selection of proposals for 
funding. Priority consideration will be given to proposals for: 

1. Integrated planning and service delivery; 

2. Involvement of business, industry and organized labor; 
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3* Integrating state and local dollars into a total program; 



11. PBOORAM INFORMATION 

A. Introduction 

This Request for Proposals (RFP) is designed to establish a fair 
and equitable process for distributing Ainds allocated by the 
State to increase training and enploynent opportunities for hard 
to serve individuals through integrated delivery of services. 
Proposals submitted in response to this RFP will provide the 
Governor's Office for Job Training (GOJT) with basic information 
on planning, potential service deliverers, and services to be 
provided. As the designated entity for issuing this RFP, GOJT 
is the sole point of contact for receipt and review of proposals 
submitted in response to this issuance. 

The RFP does not commit the State of Michigan or any state 
agency to award a contract, to pay any cost in the preparation 
of a proposal in response to this request, or to procure or 
contract for services or supplies. The State reserves the right 
to accept or reject any or all qualified sources, or to cancel 
in part or in its entirety this RFP. All requested funds are 
subject to reduction based upon final award selections. 
Applicants should be aware that funding is dependent upon the 
continuing availability of funds, contractor performance, and 
determinations of need, services, activities, and delivery 
methods. 

B. Program Purpose 

The overall purpose of the Hard to Serve Program Initiative is 
to increase training opportunities for hard to serve individuals 
which meet their essential needs and lead to employment and 
economic self-sufficiency. 

C. Eligible Applicants 

Applications for funds under this RFP will be accepted from 
service delivery areas (SDAs), experienced public agencies, and 
private non-profit organizations with capability to meet the 
employment needs of hard to serve individuals. Priority 
consideration will be giverr to organizations from designated 
service delivery areas which have established coordinative 
linkages which complement, rather than duplicate, services to 
the hard to serve through existing local resources. 

The organization designated to be the applicant agency/grann 
recipient on behalf of the local area, must have a direct fiscal 
relationship to either the Departme of Education, the 
Department of Labor, the Department Social Services or the 
Michigan Employment Security ConmisSA t. 
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participant Eligibility 



The Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council recently adopted 
the following definition of hard to serve which defines 
participant eligibility for projects proposed in response to 
this RFP. 

An individual shall be considered hard to serve who is: 
0 eeonoBlcally disadvantaged; 

0 unemployed for two or more years or never been employed; 

0 in need of functional literacy or employabllity 
characteristics or supportive services; and 

0 whose employabllity development plan states that the length 
of time or cost of training leading to employment exceeds 
that received by the average person enrolled in a designated 
area. 

Each proposal nust include a section which specifies how this 
definition will be implemented in the area. This should include 
a description of the system to be developed for determining hard 
to serve eligibility at application. This will require that 
local uniform guidelines be established to determine the 
following: 

0 criteria used to determine participants in need of functional 
literacy, employabllity characteristics, and supportive 
services; 

0 a method for determining the length of time or cost of 

training leading to employment which exceeds that received by 
the average person enrolled in the area; and 

0 a method to collect information on length of unemployment. 
Allowable Activities 

Projects awarded grants under this RFP shall include, but are 
not limited to, activities which: 

1. Enhance services provided to hard to serve individuals 
by providers of educatfon, training, employment and 
supportive services in the local designated service 
delivery area; 

2. Provide education, training, employment, and supportive 
services not adequately provided by other public and private 
service providers; 

3. Provide outreach and public information act^ iti.es to 
develop and promote maximum employment and training 



opportunities for hard to serve individuals and inform 
them about the esployment, training, education, and 
supportive service opportunities available in the service 
delivery area. 

Services authorized under this RFP include, but are not llnited 
to, the following: 

1. Outreach and recruitment, 

2. Intake and assessment, 

3. Basic academic skills training/remedial education, 
H. Efflployability skills training, 

5. Training in job skills for which job market demand exceeds 
supply, 

6. On-the-job training, 

7. Supportive services, 

8. Job search assistance, including job clubs, 

9. Transitional services (up to six months) after placement, 
10. Follow up after plat^ement. 

While all of these services are authorized under this RFP, the 
proposal nust demonstrate that these services are not 
available locally, or not available in sufficient supply, in 
order to justify the cost of providing these services under 
this grant. 

F. Limitation on Administrative Costs and Supportive Services Costs 

Not more than fifteen per cent (15>) of the hard to serve 
program initiative funds requested may be used for 
administration. Administrative costs shall consist of all 
direct and indirect costs associated with the management of the 
proposed project. 

Not more that forty percent iHOt) of the funds requested may be 
used for a combination of administration and supportive 
services. Supportive services may include, but are not limited 
to, transportation, child/adult care, temporary shelter, legal 
services, health and medical care, financial counseling, family 
planning, meals, handicapper services, assistance in securing 
bonds, and psychological counseling. 
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Integrating Resources 



Priority .consideration will be given to those proposals which 
demonstrate a significant integration of state grant dollars 
with local resources. 

Proposals which show state grant dollars used for the 
extraordinary costs of serving the hard to serve, over-and-above 
the average cost of serving a person in that designated service 
delivery area, will be rated higher. 

Performance Outcoaes 

Each proposal nust contain a set of outcome measures against 
which the proposed program will be assessed. These outcome 
measures must be tied to individual participant* s achievement 
of competencies which move her/him toward employablllty. For 
the purposes of this RFT, performance standards established 
under JTPA for adult and youth programs will be adjusted for 
the awarding of incentive grants. 

Integrated Planning And Service Delivery 

Planning: At a minimum the following entj.ties in the designated 
service delivery area must be represented in the planning and 
development of the proposal in response to this RFP: 

1. Private Industry Council/Chief Elected Offlclal(s), 

2* Appropriate Local Educational Agency(ies); 

3. Department of Social Services, County Office(8); 

^. MESC, Employment Service Offlce(s); 

5. Appropriate Community Based Organizatlon( s) . 

The proposal nust demonstrate and support with documentation 
tha*^ these entities have been actively Involved in the planning 
of the proposed program. Appropriate organizations should 
forward documentation with comments on the proposal and 
development process to the Governor's Office for Job Training. 
See Attachment III of this RFP. 

Service Delivery: One of- the goals of this program initiative 
is to develop an integrated system of service delivery which 
is easily accessible to the individual and which makes maximum 
usb of existing resources to identify and meet their needs. 

There are different ways of achieving an Integrated system, one 
involves developing a common intake and assessment process that 
is flexible and sensitive to the varying needs of the hard to 
serve, and that is applicable across programs and agencies. 



4niti»tive assesament should result in an 
For purpose? of this in"""^*'. .^^.^i^^^^ „hich 

actively involved in the developnent of their EDP. 

Tt i« HOT the intent of this RFP to aet up a separate delivery 

the basis for requesting fUnds under this hfp-; 
J. Hon-Discrlmlnation/Affin native Action 

It is the policy of the state that no/^Ji^J;^";;^,^^^^]: 
excluded from participation in, denied the benefits of, 
subjected to discrimination under, or denied «»Pl°y»«;^^^" 
Administration of or in connection "^^^^^ %fif,"^reri^ion. 
education/ training programs because of ^^Jf ' ^n^lti;; or 

aex, national origin, age, handicap, or political affixation 
belief, (see Appendix II) 

K. Reporting 

Proposals Mnded under this RFP will be required to '"^mit 
r-rcipant and ri-J^^^^^^^^ 

rbj:ri; Tn 'so^c^s^^^^^ 

^ocal area; must use a management in''o''"f '^'^^^ ^^J^^ 

allows them to meet these '^PO'-^^^f /^^f 

additional state and federal JTPA fiscal and participant 

reporting requirements. 
L. Audit Provisions 

Pr<,j.et, funded und.r tr,i» RFP, '^•ll ^? " 
uith state oollcies end 0MB areulir *-12e, "Unifora Audit 
,r,ui««ntrfor State «>d Loeel Oov.rn».nte« wh.ch w.3 l«ued 
to the Single Audit Act of MSI, P.L. 96-502. 
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IAMBS J. ILANCHARO. GOVERNOR 

Elizabeth P Howe 
Director 



STATI OP MICHIGAN 

DSPARTMEMT OF UBOR 



P.O. Box 30015 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 



AflCmCAN JTPA SERVICE DELIVERY. AREA INSTRUCTION LETTER NO. 85-9. Change 5 



DAIEt 
TO: 



SUBJBCT: 
PURPOSE: 



February 10, 1988 

Private Industry Council ChairpersonsAjesignees 
Chief Elected Officials/Designees 
Grant Recipients 
Adninistrative Entity Directors 

SDA Master Plan Modification Instructions for Program Year 1988 

To transmit additional instructions for the preparation and 
submittal of a modification to the SDA Master Plan 



ISSUANCES AFFECTED: 



A. REFERENCES: 



MDOL SDA Instruction Letter 85-8, Revised Policy for 
Title IIA and Title IIB (SYETP) Local Job Training 
Plans, issued November 27, 1985. . 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter 85-9, SDA Master Plan 
Instructions for Program Year 1986, issued 
November 27, 1985, and subsequent changes. 

MDOL SDA Instruction Letter 87-1, Title IIA biennial 
Job Training Plan Instructions for Program Y 1988 
and 1989, issued November 30, 1987, 

MDOL SDK Instruction Letter 87-2, Summer Youth 
Employment and Training Program (SYETP) Title IIB 
Local Job Training Plan Instruction for Calendar Years 
1988 and 1989^ issued November 30, 1987. 



B. RESCISSIONS: None 

C. INDEX TOPICS: VIII - SDA Job Training Plan (IIA - IIB). 
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BACKGROUND: In accordance vitln sections 105(b)(1) and (2) oC the Act and a& 
stated in section 628.4 of the regulations, "The Governor may 
issuo instructions and schedules that will assure that job 
training plans and modifications for 5DA« within thfj State 
conforai to all requirements of the Act." 

When th?» Master Plan instructions were issued in December, 
gTi:ldelines regarding the preparation of the Goals, Objectives, 
and Coordination Criteria were reserved until a later date 
pending review and update by the Michigan Job Training 
Coordinating Council (MJTCC). These instructions are being 
issued now. 

POLICY: 1) SDA officials and staff are to replace appropriate pages of 

Master Plan Instructions with the attached pages dated 
February 1986. 

2) SDA officials shall prepare the Master Plan in accordance 
with revised instructions contained herein and in 
Instruction Letter 85-9, and submit two copies of the SDA 
Master Plan with original signatures (JTP Approval Request, 
MDL-86), by MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1988, to: 



Mr. Weldon L. Burden, Chief 
Plan Development and Technical 

Assistance Division 
Michigan Department of Labor 
Bureau of Employment Training 
P.O. Box 30015 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 



INQUIRIES; (Questions regarding this Instruction Letter should be directed to 
your SDA Cooroinator at (517) 699-1238. 



EXPIRATION 

DATE: Continuing. 




Deputy Director 



Attachments 
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C.3. GOALS. OBJECTIVES, AMD OOORDXNATIOII GRimiA 



During th« past four years, Michigan devaloptd a comprehensive job training 
•nvironnent. Gaps in needed types of job training services were identified, and 
programs were developed and implemented to fill those gaps. With changing 
technology and a changing workforce, job training has become one of the means for 
building a competent and competitive Michigan workforce. 

In aeeordance with the Job Training Partnership Act, the Michigan Job Training 
Coordinatli^ Council is responsible for reviewing the plans of all publicly 
funded job training related services to ensure that effective services are 
delivered efficiently to all who need them. In the 1987 State of the State 
message, the Governor spelled out objectives for the job training system. 
Speelflcallyt Development of common intake for all state-administered job 
training programs; tests of literacy and eraployability, with literacy improvement 
components where necessary; and a streamlined, easy to use system in which 
programs are demand driven. 

In previous Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plans, the coordination 
criteria focused on strategies to coordinate the state's numerous job training 
programs. Now that coordination is well underway, and the JTPA system has 
matured, the goal is to integrate all job training and related services into a 
coherent, easily accessible syste j that responds to the needs of its customers, 
both individuals and employers. 



GOAL 1: INVEST IN PEOPLE TO BUILD A SKILLED, COMPETITIVE WORKFORCE IN 
MICHIGAN 

Objective 1-lt Ensure that individuals are ready to enter and remain in the 
workforce • 

Hureeaet To give individuals competencies necessary to be employed. 

Statm Strategy ; To achieve the goal of preparing every person to enter 
and remain in the workforce, the Governor, in the 1987 State of the 
State message, directed all state administered job training and 
employment-relaced programs to provide every participant an assessment 
of employability, literacy, and if necessary, a literacy improvement 
component • 

Locm Strateay ; In accordance with the above, each SDA shall describe 
the procedure and program year 1988 time frame it will use to assure 
that each perticipant is ready to enter and remain in the workforce 
either through direct service or referral to appropriate agencies. 

Objective l-2t Idmotify the needs of indlTiduals seeking job training and 
ettployaent-related senriees, end develop a coaqprehensive training 
plan that achieves predeteralned outeosMis. 
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Punw ; To n««t th« nft«da of Individuals. 



9t9itm Strat»gy i Stat* dtpartments administaring job training and 
•mploymant-rclatad programs will jointly work with each other and in 
concert with their agents at the local level to develop conmon 
assessment criteria and methods that will identify individuals' needs. 

UKfl Strategy ; During program year 1988, SDAs will work jointly with 
other local agents and in concert with atate departments to develop 
common assessment criteria and methods that will identify individuals^ 
needs. During program year 1989* SDAs shall implement this common 
assessment. 

Stte Strategy : During program year 1988* all state-administered job 
training and employment-related programs will jointly develop 
guidelines for creating a locally-administered employability 
development plan for each participant. These guidelines should be 
implemented in the plans prepared by state-administered programs in 
program year 1989. 

Locml Strmtrngy ; Each SDA must assure that a common employability 
development plan will be developed for each participant in program 
year 1988 and implemented in program year 1989. 

Objectivm 1-3: Eaaure all eligible reaidenta have equal acceae end opportunity to 
benefit froa Job training and relatad earricaa outcoaea. 

Purpoee t To provide equal access to job training benefits for everyone who wants 
them. 

State Strategy ; The State will provide each SDA with data on 
protected classes for planning program outcomes. 

Local Strategy ; Each SDA shall provide equal access and opportunity to 
benefit from employment and training services available. 



GOAL It WORKFORCE REAPDIESS - MASTER PLAM QUESTIONS 

1-1 1988 Assessment Process ; Describe the process to be used to ensure that all 
participants are ready to enter and remain in the workforce. At a minimum, 
describe the process and PY 1988 time frame that provides participants with 
an assessment of employability bnd literacy skills and, if necessary, 
provision of a literacy improvement component. Indicate whether assessment 
and, if necessary, literacy skills will be provided directly or through 
referral to another agency. Include in the description the criteria used 
to determine if an individual is competent/deficient in employability and 
literacy skills. 
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1.2 Coreaon Atitiiaent : Whilt ftate departmtntt art dtveloping ttatewide 
••••••nant and amployability davalopmtnt plan (EDP) criteria, local agencies 

thall b# involved in developing comaon aefeasment criteria and methods, and 
•nployability development plans to meet local needs. Identify local 
agencies to be involved and provide a time frame and sequence of planning 
activities to ensure that a comaon assessment and employability developaent 
plana are iapleaented by July 1, 1989. 

1-3 Equal Access : Describe the process for ensuring equal access to and 
opportunity to benefit from eaployaent and training services. 



GOAL It CREATE AN XNIBGRATD, ACCESSIBLE HUMAN INVESTMENT SYSTEM 

Objective 2-1: Integrate exlating edueetlonel, enployeent • training, end 
■upportive ■erricea to naxinise reaourcea. 

Puypoae t To achieve joint planning across state departments and throughout all 
levels of the job training-education-eaployaent related system. 

State Strategy : Prior to the onset of annual planning, the Michigan 
Job Training Coordinating Council will meet with the heads of 
departaents administering job training and employment- related programs 
to plan strategies for advancing integration of job training in 
Michigan, review state policies that hinder integration, and increase 
flexibility in departmental policies and procedures that promote 
Integration. As part of the planning process, departments will 
communicate these strategies and policies to their agents at the local 
level. 

Local Strategy : During program year 1988, the PIC/CEOs shall actively 
involve a core group of local agencies in the developaent of its annual 
plan, and include a step- by-step description with program year 1989 
tiae frame for integrating service delivery. At a minimum, this core 
group should include secondary and post-secondary educational 
agency(ies), Eaployaent Service, county Departaent of Social Services 
office, appropriate coaaunity-based organization(s) , Coaaunity Growth 
Alliance, labor organizations, and econoaic developaent agency(ies). 

Objeetive 2-2: Identify aenrlcea evailable In the local area. 

furpoM : To iaprove access to job training and related services and lay the 
ground work for Integrated service delivery. 

State Strategy : During prograa year 1988, the state will provide 
guidelines to SDAs in preparing a local database of all state-wide, 
publicly-funded job training, education, and related services and will 
continue to aaintain its directory of state-wide, publicly-funded job 
tra-lning, education, and related services. 
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Local Strattgy : During program year 1988, SDAs shall prepare a 
database of publicly-funded job training, education, and related 
services available in the SDA. The database should contain, at a 
minimum, the names of all Job training and related programs available 
in the SDA; the types of services provided (outreach/recruitment, 
intake, assessment and counseling, supportive services, employability 
skills training, occupational training, basic academic skills 
training/remedial education, Job search assistance, on«-the«-Job 
training. Job development and placement) ; eligibility requirements ; 
where , vhen , and by whom services are provided; the scope of each 
program-- total funding allocated and number of participants planned; 
and the name, address, and telephone number of the appropriate person 
to contact for information or enrollment. 

Objmctlvm 2-3 1 Aelil«v« coaaon Intmkm of partlcipmnta into the Job trainii^ 
•duemtion ayatMi. 

Pitf£OM: To improve access to Job training and related services and lay the 
ground work for integrated service delivery. 

Sta f Stratmgy ; During program year 1987, state departments, working 
with each other and in concert with their agents at the local level, 
will establish criteria for achieving common intake that provides easy 
access to programs, assessment of the needs of individuals seeking job 
training, and referral to appropriate services. During program year 

1988, common intake pilots will be developed, and during program year 

1989, the pilots will be implemented. 

Local Strategy } During program year 1988, state departments, their 
local agents, and SDAs will work together to establish criteria for 
achieving common intake. During program year 1989, selected SDAs shall 
pikrticipate in common intake pilots. During program year 1990, all 
SDAs shall implement a common intake process. 

Objoctlvm 2-4: Manage ayatMi pmrfonanee by quantifying outcoaes and associated 
costs c 

Pntgose t To improve management of and resource allocation to the job training 
system. 

State Strategy ; The Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council will 
work to establish quantifiable outcomes in all state Job training 
plans. During program year 1987, the state will work to develop a set 
of common definitions across programs to promote integration. In 
program year 1988, the state will collect and analyze data. 

Local Stretegy t SDAs shall continue to define and quantify the 
outcomes (performance standards as well as other measurable outcomes) 
they plan to achieve this program year, and associate costs with these 
planned outcomes. In the program year 1989 plan, SDAs shall report to 
the Michigan Job Training Coordinating Council the actual outcomes and 
the actual costs associated with these outcomes. 
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GOAL 2s IMTBGRATED. ACCESSIBLE SYSTEH > MASTIR PLAN QPESnOWS 



Background : During Program Yaar 1988, local aganciat shall bagin the planning 
process for integrating service di livery to participants. A core 
group of local agencies shall convene to develop integration 
strategies and approaches for the local area. Some examples of 
integration approaches are interagency case management, common 
intake, assessment and employability development plans, pooling of 
resources, etc. The planning process shall result in 
strategy(ies) to be implemented during PY 1989. 

2-1 Integration ; Identify the core group of local agencies to be involved in 
developing an integrated annual plan. Provide a time frame and step by step 
sequence of activitiet to ensure joint planning during PY '88 and the 
implementation of an integrated service delivery system for PY '89. 

2-2 Local Database : Describe the process for identifying publicly funded job 
training, educational, and related services for the area and developing a 
database to cover the minimum areas identified such as funding, services 
available, eligiblity, etc. Identify any other agencies vhich will be 
involved in this process. Specify the time frame to ensure completion of 
this activity during PY '88. 

2-3 Common Intake ; During PY 1988, SDAs and local agencies will establish work 
groups to develop common intake criteria. This criteria will be used in two 
ways: 1) to identify local elements for overall system integration, and 2) 
to provide input to state policy makers for establishing statewide common 
intake guidelines. 

Identify the agencies involved and provide a PY '88 time frame and sequence 
of activities for the process. 

2-4 Quantifiable Outcomes ; In addition to performance standards, define other 
quantifiable outcomes and associated costs. How will goals and objectives 
be measured and reported in terms of outcomes and costs? For example, how 
will the SDA's goals regarding adult literacy achievement be measured and 
reported? 
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SDA 
DATE 
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MICHIGAN SERVICE DELIVERT AREA 
REVIEW GUIDE FOR: 
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ENTRANCE HRERVIEV 

I. Dattt 

II* Ptrtons in Attendance 
SDA Staff 



MDOL Monitor(s) 



Others (Identify Organization) 



III. Review the Following: 

A* Purpose of the monitoring visit 

B. Areas to be monitored 

C. SDA and Service Provider responsibilities (i.e., staff introductions, 
providing access to records, schedule staff interviews). 

D. Time Frame 

E. Schedule Exit Conference 
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OVERVIEM AMD GEMBUa. DESCRIPTION 



BackKrouna Infer— tion 

This guide was developed to review the State/SDA Youth Enployment Competency 
•yetems* The revised reporting requirenentt issued by the USDOL on June 18, 
1986 end March 7, 1988 « require separate reporting of youth eoployment competency 
teralfiations* The reporting requirements identified three competency skill 
categories to be used for reporting terminations: Pre-Employment/Work Maturity, 
Basic Education and Job Specific, and required that competency gains be achieved 
and tracked through sufficiently developed systems. Also, individuals are to 
demonstrate proficiency in eleven core competency areas in order for an 
attainment to be reported in the area of Pre-Employment/Work Maturity • 



Monitoring will encompass those youth employment competency systems that are in 
effect and operating as of July 1, 1988 • 

The monitor will schedule entrance and exit conferences with the SDA Director or 
his/her designee. 

A monitoring report containing findings will be developed following the on-site 
visit. 



Scope off Coaplience Review 

To determine if the SDAs have sufficiently developed youth employment competency 
systems in accordance with the Job Training Partnership Act, Regulations and 
MDOL Instruction Letters, a desk review of the SDA's Master Plan will be 
completed, and a field visit will test for compliance. 



Referencee 

Job Training Partnership Act - Section 106(b)(2)(A) 

Federal Register, JTPA: Annual Status Report for Titles IIA and III Programs 

(June 18, 1986 and March 7, 1988) 
USDOL Technical Assistance Guide, A Systems Approach to Youth Employment 

Competencies 
SDA Job Training Plan 
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1. Review JTPA regulations and other references listed on page 2. 

2. Check the competency areas listed in the SDA's Job Training Plan. 

Pre-Eoploynent/Work Maturity Skills Basic Education Skills 

Job Specific Skills 



3. Analyst will obtain a list from appropriate Management Information System 
staff of Youth Employment Competency (YEC) terminations since July 1, 1988. 
The listing should identify participants' social security numbers and 
competency areas attained. Review competency categories for consistency with 
competency areas identified in the SDA Job Training Plan. If there are 
inconsistencies, contact SDA staff to discuss. 



4. For each competency area identified, the analyst will use the left side of 
Worksheet A to review the competency information contained in the appropriate 
section of the SDA's Job Training Plan. 



Field Rsvisv 



Usi ng Worksheet A , the analyst will review the plan information with the SDA 
Director or hii/her designee. The right side of the worksheet will be used to 
note changes oi- additional information. The analyst will also obtain the 
appropriate documentation during the visit. (Collect documentation only if it 
was not submitted with the plan). 

Using Worksheet B , the analyst will conduct a review of participant files (5Z or 
10 fil^s, which ever is greater - for a maximum of 30) to document youth 
employment competency information for each competency area in operation. 

HOTEt Analyst will sample participant files where youth have attained 
employment competencies during the most recent quarter. If no 
completions have been reported, complete the first page of Worksheet B to 
review documentation where youth have entered one or more competency 
areas* 
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Pre-Emplpyment/Work Haturity Skills 



Basic Education Skills 



Job Specific Skills 



HORKSHEET A 



A. Description of Plan Information 


B. Field Review 


The analyst will conplete this section from a desk review 
of the SSA Plan to provide a description of the SDA's Youth 
Employment Competencies systems. 


The analyst will review the plan information with th« SDA 
Director or his/her designee. The review will note changes or 
additional information and obtain necessary documentation. 


1. How are responsibilities for intake, assessment, 

monitoring etc. organized (centralized, decentralized, 
other)? Explain. 


1. How are responsibilities for intake, assessment, monitoring, 
etc. organized (centralized, decentralized, other)? Explain. 


2. PIC Review - Does the SDA Plan contain evidence that the 
PIC has reviewed and agieed to the list of competency 
indicators and benchmarks? If so, describe. 


2. PIC Review - The analyst will obtiiin dofuMnfcation that tha 
PIC has reviewed and agreed to the current list of competency 
indicators and benchmarks. 
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NORXSBBBT A 



A. Detcription of Plan Infforwtion 



B. FieldRfvifw 



3.i PfA«a<naient - Deter Iba the nethoda or procedures in 
it Che plan uaed to identify youth deficiencies. For 
£:.exMple« queation and anawer, obaervationi product 
reviev, statue of background check, etc. 



3. Pre-Assessment - a« Deacribe the nethoda or proeedurea uaed to 
identify youth deficienciea. (Obtela doeu— ntetion) . 



b. Do the asaesanent methoda for participanta appear to be 
cotisiatent, accurate, objective and unbiaaed? If not, 
explain. 



c. Are the measurement nethoda clearly defined? 



d. How were measurement methods field tested? 



e. Describe training of rater a/scorers, 



f. 1) What is the minimum level of need for a participant to 
be included in the youth conpetency ayaten? 



2) For Pre-EmploynentAfork Haturity, how doea the SDA 
determine participanta' deficiency in at leaat five of 
the eleven core competency statenenta? 



g. How are pre-assessment results scored and docume'^ted? 
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hn When does pre-assessment occur? 
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NORKSHEET A 



A. Description of Plan Information 



B> Field Review 



4« Em ployability Planning - Describe the system of 
employability planning that is used to document 
individually designed employment development 
strategies • 



4. Employability Planning - a. Describe the employability 
planning system used by the SDA to document Individually 
designed employment development strategies. (Obtain 
dociMentafcion) • 



b. Is the procedure consistent for all participants? 



c. Are pre-assessment results utilized to place an individual 
in the appropriate activity/site and in the proper 
sequence? 



5. Quantifiable Learning Objectives -* a« Identify the 
competency statements that must be achieved by a 
participant in the competency area. 



part: 
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5. Quantifiable Learning Objectives - a* Identify the competency 
statements that must be achieved by a participant in the 
competency area* 
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NOUCSHEET A 



k. Description of Plan Information 



B* Field Review 



1) For each competency statement: a) What are the 
skills/knowledges/attitudes/behaviors to be 
taught? 



b) What are the levels of achievement (benchmark) 
attained for each competency statement (for 
example t minimum period of demonstration^ minimum 
length of trainings minimum score)? 



1) For each competency statement: a) Wha^. are the skills/ 
knowledges/attitudes/behaviors to be taught? 



b) What are che levels of achievement (benchmark) to be 
attained for each competency statement (for example t 
minimum period of demonstration t minimum length of 
trainings minimum score)? 



c) What means of measurement/evaluation is used to 
demonstrate achievement of competency statement? 



c) What means of measurement/evaluation is used to 
demonstrate achievement of competency statement? 



2) If there are multiple competency statements « identify 
the number to be achieved to obtain a potiitive 
termination in the competency area# 



2) If there are multiple competency statements « identify 

the number to be achieved to obtain a positive termination 
in the competency area* 



3) Identify indicators associated with each competency 
statement* 



3) Identify indicators associated with each competency 
statement* 
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A> Description off Plan Information 



B. Field Review 



a) What are the levels off achievement to be attained 
ffor each indicator? (For example « minimum score) 



b) What means off assessment is used to demonstrate 
achievement off the indicator (s) 7 



c) If there are multiple indicators ffor a competency 
statement t identify the number of indicators which 
must be achieved to determine competency ffor each 
competency statement* 



For the Pre-*Employment/Work Maturity Competency Area* 
do the competency statements/indicators cover the 
following eleven core areas: 



Yes 



No 
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Making Career Decisions 

Using Labor Market Information 

Preparing Resumes 

Filling Out Applications 

Interviewing 

Being Consistently Punctual 
Maintaining Regular Attendance 
Demonstrating Positive Attitudes/ 

Behaviors 
Presenting Appropriate Appearance 
Exhibiting Good Interpersonal 

Relations 

Completing Tasks Effectively 
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a) What are the levels off achievement to be attained ffor 
each indicator? (For example* minimum score) 



b) What means off assessment is used to demonstrate 
achievement off the indicator(s)7 



c) Iff there are multiple indicators for a competency 

statement, identify the number of indicators which must 
be achieved to determine competency ffor each competency 
statement. 



For the Pre-Employment/Work Maturity Competency Area, do 
the competency statements/indicators cover the ffollowing 
eleven core areas: 



Yes No 



Making Career Decisions 

Using Labor Market Infformation 

Preparing Resumes 

Filling Out Applications 

Interviewing 

Being Consistently Punctual 
Maintaining Regular Attendance 
Demonstrating Positive Attitudes/ 

Behaviors 
Presenting Appropriate Appearance 
Exhibiting Good Interpersonal Relations 
Completing Tasks Effectively 
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WORKSHEET A 



A. Description of Plan Information 



B. Field Review 



6» Related Curricula/Training Modules - Describe the 
planned activity for teaching the employment 
competencies in which youth are found to be deficient. 



c. How does SDA assure that competency statements are 
employment related? 



6. Related Curricula/TraininR Modules - a. Describe the 

activities and curricula used to teach employment competencies 
in which youth are found to be deficient. (Obtain 
docuaentatlon) 



b. Do activities include agreements, manuals, instructions or 
guidelines? Explain. 



c. What is the minimum duration of training to be received by 
participants? 



d. Does the training include participant orientation? 



e. How is participation in activities documented? 



■ERiC. 
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f. Describe worksite supervisor/instructor/community volunteer 
training and staff development. 
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BES 



JSS 



SDA 



NORKSBEEr A 



A. Deacription of Plan Information 



B. Field Review 



7, Post-Aascaament - Deacribe the proceaa or method in the 
plan which will be used to evaluate the participant 'a 
attainment of conpetenciea in which youth were found to 
be deficient. 



7. Poat-Aaaessment - Describe the intermediate tracking of 
participant's progress, if applicable. 



b. Describe the process or method used to evaluate the 
participant's level of attainment at the end of the 
program. (Obtain doeuaentatlon) 



c. Are the assessment methods for participants consistent, 
accurate, objective and unbiaaed? 



d. Are the measurement methods clearly defined? 



e. How were measurement methods field teated? 



f. Describe the training of raters/acorera. 



g. For Pre-Employment/Work Maturity, how does SDA ensure that 
competencies are attained in the eleven core areas? 
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h. How are poit^-assessment results scored and documented? 



14 



i. When does (ost-assessment occur? 
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A. Description of Plan Information 


B. Field Review 


8. 


Documentation - a« List the typee of records identified 


8. 


Documentation « a. Identify the types of records that will be 




in the plan to be maintained on file to document learning 




maintained on file to document learning gains. (Obtain copies 




gains • 




of typo of records) 




b. Does the plan indicate where and how these documents 




b. Where is competency documentation maintained? 




will be maintained? If so» describe. 




• 


9. 


Certification - Does the plan include a copy or 


9. 


Certification - The analyst will obtain a copy of the 




description of the document used to provide certification 




docunent used to provide certification of the competencies 




of the competencies gained? If S0| describe. 




gained. 


10. Monitoring - Describe the SDA process identified in the 


10. Monitoring Describe the SDA process for monitoring the 




plan for monitoring the youth competency system. 




youth competency system. 


•r" 1 
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InetruetiOBS for CoapUtion of MorksbMt B 

Youth Employm«nt Conpetencies 
Participant File Review 



For MCh conpetency area used by the SDA, the analyst will review 51 or 10 
participant filet, whichever it greater, of thote who have attained the 
coBptency. If no coopletiont have been reported, complete the firet page of 
Horkaheet B for 10 participant filet. 



1. Enter participant' t name and aocial security number. 

2. Enter participant's age upon enrollment. 

3. Enter beginning date of activity, type of activity (W/E, CRT, OJT, etc.) and 
youth competency areaCs) (Pre-Employment/Work Maturity, Basic Education Skills 
or Job Specific Skills). 

4. Note whether file contains documentation to confirm pre-assessment results. 
Also, for Pre-Employnent/Work Maturity note whether participant was deficient 
in at least five of the required areas. 

5. Note whether Employability Development Plan/Individual Education Plan 
(EDP/IEP) was completed and contains pre-assessment results. Indicate date 
plan was completed. Note whether curricula/training areas are indicated on 
the EDP/IEP and are related to the employment competency in which youth was 
found to be deficient. 

6. Note whether file contains documentation to confirm postassessraent results 
and consistency with pre-assessment results. Also, for Pre-F«ploynent/Work 
Maturity note whether the participant attained proficiency in all of the 
eleven required areas. 

7. Note whether certification document is consistent with postassessment 
results. 

8. Note whether the participant received the minimum length of training 
established by the SDA. 

9. Enter termination code, competency termination area and termination date 
reported to the state. 

10. Enter missing or inadequate information, or other comments. 
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YEC Category 



NOilSBBET B 
YOUTH OONPEmiCXES PAMICIPANr PIU REVIEII 



SUA 



1. Participant Naam and 
Social Sacurit> Nuabar 


2. Ago 


3. Title IIA 
TraininR/Tam. Font 


4* Pra-Aaaaaaaant 

Docuaantation 


5. ED 
EDP/IBP CoTOlatad 


P/IET 

Related Curricula/Trainiiw 


Data 

(YEiC Activity) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

(Date) 


No 


Yes 


No 
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YEC Category UORKSHEET B 

YOUTB OONPETENCIES PARTICIPAUr PILE REVIEW 



1. Participant Mmm and 
Social Security Nunbar 


6. Poat-AaiiaaoMmt 
Docuaantatlon 


7. Bvldancc of 
Cartlflcatlon 


8. NlnlauB Duration 
of Tralnlns 


9. Teralnatlon 
Notice (IIDL-319) 


10« Co— mf 

Enter a&sslng or Inadequate 
information 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Code/Aree 


Date 
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EXIT mOLYSXU 
I* Date 

II* P«rtona in Atttndance 
SDA Staff 



NDOL HonitorCa) 



Othara (Identify Organization) 



III* Summary of Review Findings Discuased: 
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Youth Policy Resource Guide 

Defining At-Risk Youth as a Family of One 

6% Incentive Grants: PY'88 Performance Standards and 
Incentive Methodologies 

Minnesota Youth Program 

Eligibility Policy: At-Risk Youth 



YOUTH POLICY RESOURCE GUIDE 
Kay Tracy 

Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training 

Ray Carmaker 
Northeast Minnesota Office of Job Training 
Virginia, Minnesota 



Definitions And Profiles Of Youth At Risk 

Poverty caused by lack of adequate family income is the broadest of the problems 
affecting young people. Many families do not earn enough money to meet basic 
necessities. In addition, the cost of these basic necessities, including health care and 
health insurance, are rising. 

Those affected by lack of family income are children of never-married mothers, 
unemployed or underemployed two-parent families, minority families and rural families. 
Even with both parents working, some families have seen their standard of living 
decline. The number of families with inadequate incomes is likely to continue to 
increase. Assistance from the private sector, particularly in the fonn of employer-paid 
health insurance benefits, and from the government (e.g., th : minimum wage) is 
declining or has not kept race with families' needs. 

A lack of fa mily ariv community support for optimum child development is 
another major problem. There is diminishing support for families with children, and 
services provided to families have not adapted to meet the needs of rapidly changing 
family structures. While child care has grown to be an important concern for most 
families, some of the traditional child care resources, such as the extended family, are 
disappearing. The need for affordable, good-quality child care has far surpassed the 
available supply, due in part to the increase in the number of families with two parents 
working outside of the home and the increase in single parent headed households. 

Without support, families and children become more vulnerable to problems. A 
lack of adult rcle models for children leaves them without a vision of their future. 
Inadequate parenting can lead to poor self-esteem or child abuse and neglect. 
Increasing public dollars and the number of government funded or operated programs 
will not fully meet these needs or help families cope with poverty. More tha^ funding 
is needed to help people develop informal networks to replace those that b een 
lost. 

Another problem affecting young people is the increased incidenc' , aviors 
which put children at risk of not succeeding in school and life. These be^ > jcs are a 
reflection of the inability of youth and their families to cope with the prol s 
discussed above and include: teen parenting, alcohol and drug abuse, teen ..icide, 
juvenile violence and crime, running away, poor school performance and dropping out 
of school.^ 



Minneiota Children's Policy Academy, Auguit 23«24, 1988. 
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The extent of the problem is illustrated in the following data: 
Dropouts 

The unemployment rate for dropouts is roughly double the rate for high school 
graduates. 

Minnesota's dropout rate is estimated at 10-13% (calculated over time). In 
1985-86, minorities made up 7.3% of Minnesota's population, yet comprised 
19.3% of all dropouts. 

Young Offenders 

For youth with a criminal record or a history of drug and alcohol abuse, the 
problem of finding and keeping a job will be even greater; employers usually 
perceive them as presenting an unacceptable risk. In 1986-87, 39% of new aduh 
inmates had dropped out of school. 

In 1987, about 25,300 petitions for juvenile delinquency and status offenders 
were filed in Minnesota's courts. This was an increase of 1,400 cases from 1986. 

Chemically Dependent Ynnth 

Drug abuse continues to be a major problem and drug dealing is often seen as a 
lucrative alternative to employment. 

In 1984, 15,608 cases of delinquency and status offenders involving children and 
youth were processed through Minnesota's juvenile courts - 2,723 of these cases 
were drug and alcohol related; 1,393 were for truancy. 

In-School Youth Deficient in Basic Skills 

The number of young people in the workforce will shrink by two-fifths over the 
next 14 years. Unless the economy stagnates, there will be a job for every 
qualified young person who wants one. Yet, major employers are beginning to 
explore labor shortages and are expressing frustration with young job applicants 
who lack adequate basic skills. Employers are identifying functional gaps 
between what young people learn in school and how these skills apply to the 
workplace. 
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5. Teen Parents 

Teenage parenting remains highly correlated with low educational attainment, 
unemployment and poverty. Estimates indicate that 80% of teenage mothers do 
not go back to school. 

6. Youth from Ix)w-Income or Welfare Families 

Youth from disadvantaged families have twice the probability of long-term 
unemployment as youth from families above the poverty line. 

7. High Risk Farm Youth 

Three to six percent of secondary students in rural southern Minnesota 
attempted sutcide in a six month period during 1985-86. Nine percent of 
secondary students had severe clinical depression within the same period. 

Youth who are at risk for any of the above reasons may also have additional 
limitations - poor work habits, interpersonal skills and attitudes that result from a 
lack of exposure to the world of work. They do not know how to go about finding a 
job or who can help them do so. 

In trying to cope with these problems, youth and families face barriers with the 
"system". Although the needs of youth and families cross the jurisdiction of many 
agencies, no clearly defined, expected outcomes relating to youth and their families 
have been identified. The result is a lack of interagency collaboration in the design of 
initiatives and programs, lack of coordination in service delivery at the local level, and 
competition for resources among agencies, both public and private. Families must try 
to thread their way through the maze of existing programs and eligibility requirements 
to gain access to services and opportunities. 

The consequences of a youth population at risk are severe, both to youth 
themselves and for society. For the individual, the consequences may be a lifetime of 
employment difficulties, poverty-level income, disengagement from society or even 
prison. For the state, the costs rre reflected in unemployment and welfare payments, 
lost wages and tax revenues, juvenile incarceration, and a shortage of qualified entry- 
level workers. 



Definition Of Emplovabilitv 

Youth's needs vary by age, and particularly for disadvantaged youth, by the types and 
combinations of problems they face. Communities vary in the characteristics of their 
youth populations and the kinds of programs that will best meet their needs. Most 
young people, however, go through stages in developing the skills and knowledge they 
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need to function in the workplace. 

These stages can be identified in terms of four competencies that youth must 
attain, usually in the sequence that follows, to become effective members of the 
workforce:^ 

1. Basic Skills: the reading, writing, computational and speaking skills necessary to 
function in a work setting. 

2. Pre-Emplo vment Skills; the techniques for finding a suitable job - taking part 
in an interview, filling out an application and communicating their skills to a 
potential employer. 

3. Work Maturity: knowledge of the behavior expected in the workplace, and the 
skills needed to meet workplace demands. 

Occupational Training: acquisition of the specific skills and knowledge needed 
for a particular trade or field or work. 



Providing A Mix Of Service/Training Strategies For At Risk Youth 
In a recent study of New Jersey youth services,^ which focussed on agency performance 
in such areas as linkage, accessibility, staff training, and evaluation, it was found that an 
overwhelming number of youth-serving agencies: 

o do not refer individuals at all or follow-up on referrals when made; 

o are surprisingly unaware of problems in the youths' lives other than the specific 
problem brought to the agency's attention; 

o do not operate on non-traditional hours; 

o do not consistently train staff; and 

o have little knowledge of effectiveness/evaluation. 



2 

Reiourcei for Youth EmployAbility Development, Public/Private Ventures, 1988* 

No EMy Aniwert: A Blueprint for Action in Working with Pregnant and Parenting Adoleecenti and Those at Risk, 
Edited by Shirley Geismar. 
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Human service programs generally address one aspect of a young person's life 
(e.g., employment, education, sexuality, delinquency, socialization, etc.). Agencies and 
their sta£f have specific expertise and tend to focus on one or a few of a young 
person's developmental needs. Youth go to one agency for a particular service, and if 
they have other needs, they go to another agency; or in some cases, they don't go and 
their needs are unaddressed. This is particularly true for at risk youth, whose problems 
are not simple and one-dimensional, but complex and interrelated. For example, teen 
parents who lack information or access to birth control are likely to have basic skills 
deficiencies and low levels of self esteem. 

A successful program which serves youth most at risk must be comprehensive: 
it must address a variety of needs and build the capacities of youth and their families. 
A case management approach to serving at risk youth should include the following 
elements: 

1. Screening 

2. Assessment 

3. Case planning 

4. Plan implementation 

5. Monitoring 

6. Reassessment 

7. Active parent participation, if feasible 

An Individualized Transition to Employment Plan should be developed for at risk youth 
which: 

o identifies a high school completion program suited to the youth's learning style 
and needs; 

o develops a work experience suitable to the youth's interests, abilities and 
transportation needs; 

o identifies basic reading and math skills that need improvement, and develops a 
remediation plan; and 

o connects the youth with any needed community resources (e.g., personal 
counseling, daycare, etc.). 
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DEFINING AT-RISK YOUTH AS A FAMILY OF ONE 

Nancy Waisanen 
St. Paul Job Training Office 
Kay Tracy 

Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training 



Introduction 

The Job Training Partnership Act, through it's use of Title IIA and Title IIB funds, 
makes an expressed commitment to serving disadvantaged or "needy" youth. Of 
particular concern is service to at-risk youth. Without the aid of employment and 
training resources, at-risk youth are not likely to reach a level of self-sufficiency and 
stand to comprise a greater portion of the young adult offenders and unskilled labor 
population in the future. 

Research suggests that young people who drop out of high school have difficulty 
making a successful transition to adult life. Indeed, our welfare rolls and corrections 
facilities contain a disproportionally high percentage of dropouts. Those groups who 
have the greatest potential for dropping out of high school constitute the at-risk youth 
population. Furthermore, the long run costs of neglecting at-risk youth can be seen 
tx)th in the lost productivity to the private sector and revenue loss and expanding 
income maintenance costs to the public sector. 

One of the goals of JTPA is to intervene on behalf of such at-risk youth. 
However, there are some at-risk youth who could beneHt from the services provided 
under JTPA but who do not meet the economically disadvantaged criteria. Thus, the 
State of Minnesota has taken the necessary step in assisting at-risk youth. In order to 
provide service to these individuals in accordance with Section 626.4 of the Rules and 
Regulations whi'*!! authorize the Governor to define "family", certain at-risk youth are 
considered a family of one for purposed of determining eligibility. 

Tar get Groups 

In targeting erxiployment and training resources toward at-risk youth, it is generally 
accepted that those youth most in need of JTPA services are high school dropouts, 
potential dropouts and youth offenders. The major group of high school dropouts have 
unemployment rates more than twice as high as high school graduates and they make 
up forty-eight percent of the hard-core unemployment.^ 

Likewise, youth offend^..^ require more accessible employment and training 
services in order to prevent them from becoming career criminals and burdens on 
society. In 1986-87, nearly 40% of . new adult inmates in Minnesota had dropped out of 



Michael E. Borus, editor, Youth and the Labor Market . 
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school. In 1987, over 25,000 petitions for juvenile delinquency and status offenses were 
filed in Minnesota courts, an increase of 1,400 cases over the preiious year. Without 
access to JTPA services, youth offenders will not be able to find employment and make 
the necessaiy adjustment into adulthood. 

Pregnancy is one of the major reasons teens drop out of school. About a third 
of young black women become unmarried p^irente as teenagers or by their early 
twenties. Recent Minnesota Department of Human Services research indicates that as 
many as 20% of all families on AFDC at any time are families in which the mother 
had her first child before the age of 18. An estimated 60% of births outside of 
marriage eventually result in AFDC use. In 1986, 88% of all Minnesota births to 
minors were outside of marriage, up from 81% in 1984. This clearly worsens the 
employment options of these women and restricts their options for vocational training. 

Dissatisfaction with school is another major reason teens drop out of school. 
This dissatisfaction is usually associated with poor academic performance, lack of the 
required credits to graduate, or a poor attendance record including a history of 
suspensions or expulsion. Basic skills deficiencies in youth is a growing concern for 
Minnesota businesses. The number of young people in the work force is expected to 
decline by 40% over the next 12 years, while the number and proportion of jobs 
requiring a minimum of basic skills is expected to increase to 60%. Some employers 
are already expressing frustration with the number of young job applicants who lack 
adequate basic skills. 

In addition, other groups of at-risk youth have significant barriers to 
employments and are at risk of dropping out of school. These youth require JTPA 
services to be able to increase the likelihood of entering the labor market due to 
significant barriers they face in gaining employment. 

Chemically dependent youth have both an increased risk of dropping out of 
school and of becoming involved with the juvenile court system. Drug abuse is a 
growing problem across Minnesota and drug dealing is often seen as a lucrative 
alternative to employment for youth. In 1984, 15,608 cases of delinquency and status 
offenders involving children and youth were processed through juvenile court, of which 
2,723 were drug and alcohol related. 

High risk farm youth, along with handicapped youth, physically and emotionally 
disabled youth, and youth receiving social or group home services also require JTPA 
services. These youth face substantial barriers to employment due to severe emotional, 
behavioral or physical disabilities. Up to six percent of high school students in 
southern rural Minnesota attempted suicide within a six month period during 1985- 
1986. Nearly 10% of these students had severe clinical depression within the same 
period. 

Finally, the number of youth who lack proficiency in the English language is a 
growing concern in Minnesota. 
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State Exhibits 

Approximately a dozen different states, including Minnesota, identify at-risk youth as a 
family of one for purposes of determining JTPA eligibility. The following underscores 
the rationale many of these states use in identifying at-risk youth as JTPA eligible. 

Colorado . Colorado was the first state to identify and assist at-risk youth for use of 
JTPA services. In order to maximize flexibility for and promote JTPA services to 
youth with significant barriers to employment, Colorado defines at-risk as a family of 
one for purposes of income eligibility. Policy staff at the Governor's Job Training 
Office in Colorado note, "Our policy has been in existence since 1984. It has helped 
both with in-school programs and with recruitment and outreach." 

Nevada. A representative from Nevada's Job Training Office states that "we have a lot 
of youth that need help but cannot meet the eligibility criteria. There is a real need in 
Nevada to help disadvantaged youth who are not necessarily economically 
disadvantaged. We do not want to discourage them from leaving their families so that 
they can get the help they need." 

New Jersey. New Jersey provides a position paper on serving high risk youth. It states 
that expanding the employment and training opportunities for at-risk youth facing 
extraordinary barriers to employment will provide additional opportunities for PIC's and 
local youth agencies to work together and provide necessary and effective services for 
high-risk youth in their preparation for the labor market. The term high-risk youth 
refers to youths, 14-21, who are facing or will face extraordinary employment barriers 
and who lack sufficient means for attaining skills necessary to obtain employment. 

Another objective of N.J's policy is to increase the number of at-risk youth 
groups facing extraordinary employment barriers in the SDA's applicant pool. By 
defining high-risk youth as a family of one, the SDA's applicant pool can be increased 
to include an additional 20,000 youth. 

T HA still makes the final d^'cision as to which applicants it can best serve. 
Even the SD. : had a 25% window of non-economically disadvantaged available to 
them thr. jh the Education Coordination and Grants program, they still served up to 
90% disadvantaged individuals in that program. 

In other words, SDA's are providing services to those who are most in need of 
JTPA assistance. By identifying specific target groups, fostering linkages with agencies 
serving youth, and defining high-risk youth as a family of one, the New Jersey 
Department of Labor has shown the importance it places on serving youth with special 
needs. 

New York. New York stresses that one of the goals of JTPA is to aid youth in need 
of its services. Of particular concern is service to at-risk youth - those youth with the 
potential for becoming adults with poor education and few skills, who never reach a 
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level of self-sufficiency, and ultimately become dependant on society. In order to 
provide service to these individuals, youth, aged 14-21, who meet the definition of at- 
risk are to be considered a family of one for the purposes of determining income 
eligibility under JTPA. 

In all cases, the determination that youth meet one of the at-risk definitional 
criteria must be based on documented evidence. While changes in eligibility provide 
greater flexibility in serving youth, youth from economically disadvantaged families 
should receive the highest priority for enrollment in JTPA programs. 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts' policy was adopted for a one year trial period after 
which an assessment of its effectiveness would be conducted. Feedback from local 
offices indicates that the policy has been instrumental in expanding services to youth in 
need of such services, and in aiding local collaborative efforts between the education 
and employment and training systems, by creating similar eligibility criteria for use in 
both systems. A policy staff representative from the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment and Training says that "it makes our work with education much easier. 
We work with schools who do not like to exclude individuals or groups in need of such 
service. Also, it streamlines the process since most at-risk youth were akeady 
disadvantaged." 

Pennsylvania. The Bureau of Job Training Partnership at the state's Department of 
Labor and Industry notes that Pennsylvania recently conducted a Youth Task Force, 
consisting of persons from the Department of Education, and other state and federal 
agencies. The Task Force found that at-risk youth are in particular need of JTPA 
services. Therefore, the state was encouraged to aid at-risk youth through the use of 
JTPA resources by defining such youth as a family of one. 

As Pennsylvania's economy continues to improve, it is essential that its 
employment and training resources be targeted to at-risk youth who would otherwise be 
left behind without the assistance of thes^ resources. Pennsylvanians within this group 
are those who can most benefit from and are most in need of employment and training 
services provided under the Job Training Partnership Act. 



At-Risk Criteria 

In order to provide service to these individuals, and in accordance with section 626.4 of 
the Rules and Regulation under the Job Training Partnership Act, which authorize 
Governors to define "family of one", the above mentioned states define at-risk youth 
using one or more of the following criteria: 

1. Pregnant teen or teen parent; Teen parent or expectant teen parent of 
either sex. 
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2. X th offender/Diversion Program youth; a youth subject to any stage of 
the criminal justice process because of a conviction; ex-offender within six 
months of release from correctional facility. 

3. Actual dropout. 

4. Youth receiving social services/group home services, including youth in the 
care of the Department of Mental Health; battered and abused youth. 

5. I-Iandicapped youth. 

6. Youth with documented chronic emotional and/or physical disabilities. 

7. Potential dropout, includes two or more of the following: 

* member of family living at or below the poverty line 

* poor school attendance record or truancy 

"* significant deficiencies in computing, reading, and/or writing 

* has been retained in grade during the last four years 

"* fails to receive credit in at least two major subjects during the most 
recent grading period 

* documented emotional/behavioral problems which may result in 
suspension 

* has been suspended from school five or more days during the 
previous or current school year 

"* scores in the bottom quartile of standardized achievement tests 

used by the school/school system at the end of the previous year or 
during the current year 

* pregnant or parenting teen 

* former dropout 

* enrolled in a public alternative school or program 

"* enrolled in a special program designed for potential dropouts 

8. Out-of-school youth who is assessed by a state recognized test as reading 
below the 6th grade level. 

9. High risk farm youth, includes 2 or more of the following: 

* member of a family or non-dependent individual that derives a 
substantial portion of its annual income from agricultural 
production 
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* member of a family or a non-den#»ndent individual in a financial 
position that is stressed due to actual or threatened loss of income 

* lacks non-farm/ranch work experience 

* has limited access to vocational and/or work opportunities in non- 
agricultural career fields 

10. Neglected and homeless youth. 

11. Identified as a Person In Need Of Supervision (PINS). 



12. Ordered by a court to participate in an employment and training 
program. 

13. Lacks demonstrated proficiency in the English language as measured by a 
standardized test. 
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MINNESOTA JTPA LETTER NO. 87-30 

SUBJECT: 6% INCENTIVE GRANT: PY 88 PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND INCENTIVE 
METHODOLOGIES 

TO: SDA Directors 

1. Purpose : To announce performance Standards Methodology and 6% Incentive 
Policy for PY 88. 

2. Issuances Affected : 

A. References: JTPA Section 202(b)(3); 20 CFR 629.39 



B. Rescissions: Minnesota JTPA Letter 87-6 



3. Background: Annually the State determines the Title II-A program 
performance standards methodology and the method of distribution of 6« 
Incentive funds. 

4. Policy and Procedures: Attachment 1 describes the PY 1988 performance 
standards methodology and 6% Incentive grant distribution policies that 
have been established by the Governor. Also enclosed are the 

Title II-A Worksheets and Instructions for Setting Service 
CeTTyTrv Area (SDA) Perfonnance Standards for PY 88 and the Guide for 
letting JTPA Title II-A Performance Standards for PY 88. They both contain 
Tnstructions on completing the PY 1988 worksheets. The disk containing the 
PY 1988 Performance Standards models for use in planning and monitoring 
Title II-A federal performance standards with Lotus 1-2-3 Version 2.0 or 
higher was mailed to you or April 6» 1988. Although only 8 of the 12 
national measures were selected by the Governor as the basis for 
consideration in making awards and imposing sanctions, SDAs are required to 
monitor levels of perfortr.ance on all 12 federal measures. 
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5. Action Required; SDAs should monitor their Title II-A program performance 
in accordance with the enclosed policy. The State will base Incentive 
grants on PY 1988 Performance Standards utilizing PY 1989 6% funding. 
Awards will occur in December, 1989. 

6. Inquires; Jim Erchul 612/297-4572. 

7. Effective Date ; July 1, 1988 

8. Expiration Date ; On-going 




Don Mohawk 
Director 
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PY 1988 Performance Based Standards and Incentives 



A. Perfonnance Measures and Standards 

In addition to the national standards Minnesota SDAs have the option to 
compete for incentive funds if they exceed State-determined standards. The 
governor is required by law to select at least eight of the twelve national 
measures. With federal assistance states select the appropriate methodology 
for setting minimum levels of acceptable performance on the national standards 
selected by the governor. Perfonnance standards are a useful management tool 
to assess overall program effectiveness and service levels to public assistance 
recipients. Performance measures are objective quantifiable yardsticks upon 
which Title II-A program performance can be evaluated. Performance standards 
are the numerical values associated with the particular measures. 

Perfonnance Measures 

There are twelve national measures; four are for adults, four are for youth 
(14-21 years) and four are post program measures. The adult measures are: 
entered employment rate, cost per entered employment, average hourly wage at 
placement and welfare adult entered employment rate. The youth measures are: 
entered employment rate, employability enhancement rate, positive termination 
rate and cost per positive termination. The post program measures are: 
follow-up employment rate, welfare follow-up employment rate, weeks worked in 
the follow-up period and weekly earnings of all employed at follow-up. Of 
these twelve national standards the governor has selected eight for use in py 
1988 They are: adult entered employment rate, cost per entered employment, 
average hourly wage at placement, welfare adult entered employment rate, youth 
entered employment rate, positive termination rate, youth entered employment 
rate, positive termination rate, cost per positive termination rate and weeks 
worked in the follow-up period. State performance measures include: public 
assistance recipients served as a percentage of total served and welfare 
recipient wage at placement. 

Perfonnance Standards 

The SOA's national performance standards are determined at year end by a 
multiple regression eauation (Model) that accounts for SDA terminee 
characteristics, average weeks participated and local economic conditions. The 
process is quite mechanical and pennits making valid, equitable comparisons 
among SDAs. 

The model uses a statistical technique that empirically and oj^ecil^^jy 
detennines the variation in performance that is attributable to the difference 
in local factors. The advantage to using the model is that it takes many local 
factors into account simultaneously and explains a substantial PO^^^ion of the 
variance in performance among SDAs. Thus, accounting for these loca factors 
does not penalize the SOA for local economic conditions or for a decision to 
serve more disadvantaged participant groups. 

The constant in the regression model is known as the National Departure Point 
(NDP). Generally the numerical national departure points represent a minimum 
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level — the lowest quantile — of expected performance. Therefore, most SDAs 
should exceed the national standard. The national departure point for average 
wage Is the major exception. It more closely resembles an estimate of average 
performance. For this measure, SDAs may have to strive harder to meet the 
national standard. 

The first state standard Is that public assistance recipients as a percent of 
the total served must be at a level at least 10 percentage points above PY 85 
actual service levels to public assistance recipients or 50% of the total 
participants served whichever is lower. The second standard is that the 
average adult public recipient wage at placement Is set to 90% of .the average 
adult non-public assistance recipient wage at placement. 

Governor's Adjustment 

The Governor's adjustment /) the federal performance standards will be used at 
the end of the program year to adjust an SDA's federal standards downward, by 
up to one tolerance factor, based on the number of welfare recipients served as 
a percentage of the total number of eligible welfare recipients. The 
adjustment will be made using a slope intercept equation. The SDA serving the 
largest number of welfare recipients as a percentage of the total number of 
eligible welfare recipients residing in it's service area will get the largest 
adjustments (one tolerance factor). The SDA serving the smallest number of 
welfare recipients as a percentage of the total number of eligible welfare 
recipients residing in it's service area wil'i get no adjustments. All other 
SDAs will get adjustments to the feaeral performance standards that fall some 
place between these two extremes. 

B. Six Percent (6X) Incentive Allocation Methodology 

For PY 1988, 85% of the total fund? available or approximately $1,072,000 are 
earmarked for performance based incentives. The balance of funds (15%) will be 
used to provide technical assistance to the SDAs. 

National Standards Incentives 

Fifty-percent (50%) of the $1,072,000 or $536,000 will be divided equally among 
the eight national measures selected by the Governor. The balance of the 
incentive funds will be divided between the two state measures on a 80/20 
basis. SDAs may decline to compete without penalty for incentive funds 
available by exceeding their state standards. Under the national measures, an 
SDA must exceed any six out of eight of its standards. An SDA that fails to 
exceed one or two of its national standards will not be eligible to share 
incentive funds for those measures, but it will be eligible to share funds for 
other measures. 

All distributions under the eight national measures will be weighted based on 
the SDA's size as measured by the SDA's Title II-A expenditures and the degree 
to which the SDA exceeds its standards based on the range concept. 
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Within a national measure, funds will be divided on a 60-30-10% basis 
corresponding to three ranges. Awards will be adjusted based on these ranges. 
A range is defined for each measure so that it is equal to a multiple of the 
measure's Tolerance Factor (IF) as found in the US'DOL publication titled, 
"Guide for Setting Title I I -A Performance Standards for PY 1988", page G-4. 

Range 1 is defined as any value equal to or greater than the model determined 
value but not more than one TF greater than the model value. Range 2 is 
defined as any value equal to or greater than the model plus one TF but not 
more than two TF greater than the model value. Range 3 is defined as any value 
equal to or greater than the model value plus two TF. 

If an SDA's performance falls in Range 3, the SDA automatically qualifies for 
Ranges 3,2, and 1 funds. If an SDA's performance falls in Range 2, the SDA 
automatical Iv C|ualified for Ranges Z and 1 funds but not Range 3 funds. If an 
SDA's performance qualifies for Range 1 only, then it will not qualify for 
Rangf.i 2 and 3 funds. 

On the national measure weeks worked in the follow-up period an SDA will be 
required to have a response rate of 70% on their follow-up surveys to qualify 
for their full incenf ^e award or this standard. SDAs having a response rate 
of between 70% and 50% will be allowed to qualify for incentive aw<i'ds on this 
standard but the dollar amount will be adjusted downward in proportion to the 
level of the response rate. Any SDA with a response rate of less than 50% will 
fail this standard. 

State Standard's Incentives 

While SDAs are encouraged to exceed their state standards,. incentive awards 
will not be based on the degree to which an SDA exceeds its state standards. 
Instead, distribution of these funds will be based on an SDA's size as measured 
by the SDA's Title II-A expenditures once the stariard is exceeded. An SDA 
will not be penalized on its federal standards for- not meeting the state 
standards. 

Incentive awards will be made in December of 1989 based on the SDAs' previous 
program year participant and close out financial data. 
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January, 1988 



MINNESOTA YOUTH PROGRAM 



BUDGET/SOURCE OF FUNDS 

The Minnesota Youth Program (MYP) is authorized by the Youth Employment Act of 
1977, Minnesota Statutes, Sections 268.31 to 268.36. 

The appropriation for the MYP in the 1988-89 biennium was $4.7 million ($2.35 
million per year). This represented a 40% cutback from the 1984-85 funding 
level of $7.6 million. The MYP is delivered in conjunction with the JTPA Title 
lie Summer Youth Program. Federal funding declined by ZS% in 1987, stayed 
level in 1988, and will be reduced by an additional 5.5% in 1989. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES/BACKGROUND 

The state-funded Minnesota Youth Program is delivered in conjunction with the 
federally-funded JTPA Title I IB Summer Youth Program and the purpose of both 
programs is: 

1. To enhance the basic educational skills of youth ages 14 to 21; 

2. To encourage school completion or enrollment in supplementary or 
alternative school programs; and 

3. To provide low-income and other at-risk youth with exposure to tne world of 
work. 

The Minnesota Legislature approved statutory changes in 1988 which: 1) defined 
and targeted at-risk youth for expanded MYP services; 2) provided all program 
operators with the flexibility to offer services year-around; 3) addressed the 
youth literacy problem by linking remedial education to work experience; and 
4) expanded the availability of support services. 



PROGRAM AREA SERVED 

The Minnesota Youth Program is operated statewide through the 17 JTPA service 
delive^'y areas. There is ulso a special grant to the Minnesota Conservation 
Corps/Department of Natural Resources to operate a program for hearing-impaired 
youth. 

PROGRAM SERVICES 

Services to an individual young person might include a combination of the 
following based on an assessment of individual need: 

- Pre-employment skill training 

- Remedial education and basic skills training 

- Work experience (well supervised jobs, with low supervisor to youth ratios) 
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- Mentoring and tutoring services 



- Case management services 



- Career counseling 

- On the job training 

- Life skills training 

- Assistance in searching for jobs 

- Supportive services (such as transportation to work site or classroom, 
supplies, books or child care) 

- Job placement activities 
PERSONS OR GROUPS SERVED 

Statutory changes in 1988 expanded the services available under the MYP to 
youth who are at risk of school failure, chronic unemployment and/or welfare 
dependency. At least 60% of the youth served through the MYP must be from 
low-income families or be at risk. At risk youth include: 

- Teen parents, including pregnant teens 

- Actual school dropouts 

- Youth offenders/diversion program youth 

- Youth receiving social services and/or group home services 

- Youth who are handicapped 

- Youth with documented chronic emotional or physical disabilities 

- Potential school dropouts 

- High v"isk farm youth 

- Foster children 



DELIVERY 



The state-funded MYP and the JTPA Title IIB Programs are administered through 
the service delivery area/private industry council system. Current federal 
guidelines are more restrictive than MYP regarding who is served and when 
services are provided. Under the state-funded MYP, local areas have the 
flexibility to: 

- Serve non-disadvantaged youth who are at-risk; and 

- Determine whether local needs are better met by retaining the traditional 
summer program or going to a year-around program design. 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS/ACHIEVEMENT 

In 1988, 2,656 youth were served through the MYP: 
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• 68% were economically disadvantaged 

• 21% were from families receiving public assistance 
f 20% were handicapped 

f 15% were minority youth 

• 23% were at-risk youth 
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The MYP stresses: 



- Reaching at-risk youth and enabling them to finish their high "school 
educations while gaining exposure to employer expectations and to situations 
that require the development of individual responsibility and leadership 
skills. 

- Close cooperation by service providers with other agencies and organizations 
that work with young people such as schools, law enforcement agencies and 
chemical dependency programs. 

- Career workshops at local colleges and technical institutes provide 
information on post-secondary educational options, financing and career 
opportunities. Vocational evaluations provide youth with direction in 
selecting fields of study, developing career paths and locating funding for 
educational goals. 

- Service providers negotiated with local school districts to obtain academic 
credit for youth enrolled in remedial education linked to work experience 
during the summer months. 

See Attachment A for additional statistics regarding the 1988 MYP. 

FUTURE EXPECTATIONS OR ISSUES 

1. During the summer of 1988, 12,546 young people sought MYP services, but 
because of funding limitations, only 2,656 youth were served. 

2. The state minimum wage increases to $3.85 per hour on January 1, 1989, and 
will be raised to $3.95 per hour on January 1, 1990. MYP funding has not 
been adjusted upward to keep pace with the increases. The result has been 
reduced enrollment levels. 

3. MYP service providers who wish to offer a school year component for at risk 
youth need to be provided with adequate resources. In-service training and 
presentations to a wider range of school staff (including classroom 
teachers of English and math) need to be expanded in order to identify and 
refer appropriate students to the MYP during the months of January, 
February, March and April. 

. Literacy projects should be expanded to greater numbers of youth either as 
pupils or as tutors/mentors. 

5. The Department of Jobs and Training is requesting that MYP funding be 
increased by $1.5 million in the next biennium. The new funds would be 
used to provide the following transitional services: 

- Literacy Training/remedial education - Mentoring and Tuto'-ing Services 
• Life Skills Training - Counseling/Case Management 

Services 

New funds will not be used for the work experience component. 
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STATEWIDE SlfilARY 



Total MYP Funds Available and Expended: 
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Total Applicants: 

Total Participants: 

Male i%) 
Female {%) 

Age: (%) 

14-15 
16-17 
18-21 

Ethnic Group: {%) 

Black 

Native American 

Hispanic 

Asian 

White 



1957" 

1TT5T2 

2,686 

52.3 
47.7 



20.7 
36.2 
43.1 



6.0 
3.0 
1.0 
6.0 
84.0 
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Economic Status: {%) 

Percentage of youth from families whose incomes are: 

At or below poverty level 68.1 

Above poverty level, but at or below 100% of 6.9 
lower living standard 

Above 100% of lower living standard, but at or 6.1 
below 125% of lower living standard 

Above 125% of lower living standard 18.9 
Welfare Status: (%) 

Percentage of youth employed whose families 20.2 
receive public assistance 

At Risk Youth: (%) 

Percentage of youth determined to be at-risk *N/A 
Handicapped Status: (%) 

Percentage of youth employed who are handicapped 18.0 
* N/A ■ data not available 
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1988 
$2,3507000 



1775?6 

2,656 

50.9 
49.1 



26.2 
39.8 
34.0 



5.0 
3.0 
1.0 
4.0 
84.0 



68.4 
7,3 

3.4 

20.8 

20.7 



22.3 



19.8 



January 27, 1988 

MINNESOTA JTPA LETTER Na 87- 16 

SUBJECT: Eligibility: At-Risk Youth 
TO: SO A Directors 

L PuTDoee To tnimit new SUte Job Training Office CSJTO) policy regarding 
incomT eUgibiUty "determination for "At-Riak Youth," who apply for programt 
funded under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

2. iMueneee Affected: 

A. References: . JTPA Section 2Q3(b)(l); Section 203(aX2); Section 203(b)(3); 
and 20 CFR, Parts 626.4 and 629J5. 

B. Rescissions: JTPA Letter No. 86-5. 

3. Beckorourd : Federal Regulations, 20 CFR 626.4 authorize the Governor to define 
^Uy^ nen used in S^t context of JTPA. In order to maximize flexibility 
for Jnd promot^ JTPA services to youth with significant barrien ^OBoploym^f^ 
new SUte poUcy aUows SDAa/PlC» to clt«lfv at-risk youth as a fami^ of xjne 
flT^ose^s o/eltaibili^y determination. The Intent of ~w poUcy la to 
extend^JTPA serv?:e8 to non-economicaUy diiadvar.taged youth who face 
substantial barriers to employment. 

4. Pniln^ .nd Pnicedure(s) » For purposes of •^i^JblUty detennination, th^^ foltowUjg 
at-rSc youth ga rbTconsidered a family of one for Title U-A. Title 0-8, 8% 
Slucation Sedation Programs, 6% Incentive Granls, and the Mlnnesou Youth 
Program: 

A. Eligibility 

(1) Teen Parent (Including pregnant teens) 

Any individual (male or female), 19 years of age or less, who haa 
reionsibllity for the support of one or more dependent children 
and/or any girl, 19 years of age or less. who is documented aa 
pregnant. 
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(2) Actuil Dropout 

Any individual who is at r>Mt 1^ vmm af m, md who i« n^r 
attanding tny school, an^ has not racaivad a stcondary school 
diploma or a eartificata from a program of aquivalaney for such a 
diploma (0.9^ a GEO). 

« 

NOTE; The compulsory aga of school attandanca in Mlnnasoti is 
16. Therefore, U-I3 year olds are not officially recognized as 
dropouts if they are not attending school; thay are considered 
truants. However, for JTPA rapon Tig purposes, 14*15 year olds 
who are not attending school should be reported aa actual dropouts. 

C3) Youth Offender/Diversion Program Youth 

An individual ages 14 through 21 who is or has baan subject to any 
stage of the criminal justiea procasst S£ who raquiraa aaaiatance in 

overcoming artificial barriers to employment resulting f^m a record 
of arrest or conviction. 

(4) Youth Receiving Social Services and/or Group Home Services 

. Any individual ages 14 through 21 who is receiving service through 
the Minneaou Department of Human Services or other similar agency 
that receives at least 30% of its funding from state or federal 
sources. 

(5) Foster Child 

A foster child on whofte behalf state or local government payments 
are made. 

(6) Handicapped Youth 

Any individual aged 14 through 21 who is participating in a 
state /federally -supported special education, mental health, 
^avelopmentaUy disabled, and/or vocational rahabUlution program. 

(7) Youth with Documented Chronic Emotional or Physical Disability 

Any individual aged 14 through 21 who has a documented chronic 
emotional and/or physical diaability and is referred by a private 
physician, mental health professional, or other as determined 
appropriate by the SDA or non-SDA contractor. 
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(8) Potential Drooout 

Any Individual agad 14 through 21 who if anwUad in • •<«ond«ry 
tSJjol or a program of aquivalancy (a.g^ a GEO) and who, far ^ 
S morS of iII?raatons Uitad balow ia in d«igar of dropping out 

of school. 

a S/he ii a mamber of a family (or it a family of ona) living at 
or bellow poverty level (ue., meets OTPA eligibility criteria); 
and /or 

a S/he has a poor attendance record (frequent absence, 
tardiness, and/or truancy); and/or 

m S/he is at least two orade levels below the performance level 
?or students of th'e same age in a locaUy^tarminad 
achievement test; and/or 

a S/he U at least one year behind in abuining credits for 
graduation; and/or 

a S/he is a teen parent and/or a pregnant girl; and/or 

• S/he has formerly dropped out and returned to high school; * 
and /or 

• S/he is enroUed in a pubUc alternative school or program; 
and /or 

a S/he has been assessed as chemicaUy dependent. 

(9) High Ri8i< Farm Youth 

Afw Individual ages 14 through 21 who resides on a f*nn in rural 
CiSneaou id Vlifies under two or more of the fbUowing 
conditions: 

a Is a member of a family that drives a substantial portion 
of its annual income from agricultural production or is a non- 
dependent individual who so derives his/her Income; 

. Is a member of a family or a non-dependent ^inf i^ldu*! In a 
financial position that Is stressed due to the actual or 
threatened loss of agricultural income; 

a Laci<3 non-farm work experience; and 
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0 Has limited accsu to vocaCionai and/or work opportunitioa in non- 
agricultural earaor fiaida- 

Notoi For tha purpota of aligibiUty daterminatioi i, a farm it dafinad as 
a rural torritory (outaida tha eorporata limits of a city of 2,500 papulation 
or more, or outside an urbanized area contiguous to mich a city) on places 
of 10 or more ftcres from which the annual salea of agricultural products 
amount to $300 or more. 

B. DlqiblUty Documentation 

(1) At-Risk Status 

The fbilowing txamplM of eUgibility documentation for at-risk tutus 
are not exhaustive. The sufficiency of documentation may vary 
with individual/local needs and circumstances. 

e Teen Parent — Oocumentation nnay inciude letters from 
parents, school officials, physiciana, and/or social services 
personnel sUting that the youth is a parent and/or pregnant. 

e Actual Drooout — Documentation may inciude statements 
from local school districts that the youth is not atunding 
school and has not received a secondary school diploma or a 
GEO or letters from parents so attesting. 

a Y HJth Offender — Documentation may include sutements 
from Department of Corrections personnel, probation or 
parole officers, and/or law enforcement officials that youth 
have been subject to one or more tuges of the criminal 
justice process. 

e Youth Receivho Social Services - Documentttion may 
include sutements by counselors end other social service 
personnel deUiUng services and treatment provided and 
requesting JTPA services to assist rehabilitation or promote 
self-sufficiency. ^ 

e Foster Child - Doeumenution of this sutus may include 
statements by counselors and other social terviee personnel 

e Handicaooed Youth - DocumenUtion may include staUments 
by school officials, physicians, and/or officials of 
state/federally-fUnded ipecial education, vocational 
edi '.cation, or menui health programs thst describe the 
handicapping condition and sUte that the handicap serves as 
a significant barrier to employment. 
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« Youth with Chronic Emotional Diiordert - OocuimnUtion miy 
include lUUnwnu by ichooi officials, phytieims, md/or mtnul 
health profeiiionali that a youth hat chronic emotional prodiems 
that lerve at tignificant barriert to employment. 

e Potential Dropout - Oocumenution m«y include letters from ichool 
o^iciala jeuiiing tchool-related problemt tuch u poor J^w, 
behavioral problemt, poor ettendance, in«ifficient credlU for 
oraduation, patt inttancet of dropping out of tehool, and/or 
enroUment in en eltemetive educetion progrem. Documentation 
mey tlto include a letter from perentt or guerdiant rw^uetting JTPA 
lervices to help the youth complete high tchooL 

• HflQh«Ritk Farm Youth - DocumenUtion mey include a tUtement 
by the youth (if non-dependent), a parent or a tchool official that 
a tubttantial portion of family income is derived from agricultural 
production and that thit income it et ritl<. Additional documenUtion 
may include ttatementt by SOA tttff that the youth lackt non-farm 
work experience and hat Umited accett to vocational a» t work 
opportunitiet in other career fieldt. 

(2) Income 

SDAt/PlCs must document the youth's individual income to verify 
corrpUance with JTPA income eiigibiUty critarie for a fyniiy 9^ 

5 Action Rwffiredt SDAs/PlCs should incorporete thete definitiont into their intake 
* and eUgibiUty determination procedures. For purposes of eligibility determination, 
at^-itk youth may be contidered e femily of one for Tltto J-A, Title n-6, 8% 
Education Coordination Programs, 6% Incentive Qp«ntt ^nd ^ Minnetou Youth 
Program. Pursuant to the JTPA Regulations, Section 629.35, SDAs sre retpontible 
forcoUectlng tnd reuining proper records to document eUgSsUity fbr three yesrs 
or until Audit Resolution is completed for the period of participation. 

6. houiriee: Questions regarding this JTPA l-etter may be directed to Kay Tracy, 

at612/296-6064. 

7. Effective Datet February 1, 1988. 

8. g^it^tnn Omtmt On-golng. 



Don Mohawk 
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COMMENTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF YOUTH POLICY 

Dean Fangman 
Cuyahoga County Division of Employment and Training 

Cleveland, Ohio 



Youth At Risk: Definitions and Profiles 

Youth at risk can perhaps best be defined by grouping the characteristics of this 
population into several related categories: 

1. Academics 

o Functionally illiterate 

o Undiagnosed learning disabled 

o Overage for class 

o Lack of basic reading and math skills 

o Labeled "slow iep.rner" or "poor student" 

2. Family 

0 Public assistance 
o Disengagement of parents from schools 
0 Lack of values relating to education 
o Family history of dropping out 

o Lack of support for school (do not encourage academic 

achievement; no PTA participation; do not schedule appointments 
with teachers, counselors; no support for school discipline; and no 
encouragement/monitoring of daily attendance) 

o Lack of work ethic in the home 

o Lack of appropriate role models 

o Single parent 

o Drug or alcohol problems 

o High mobility 

o English as a second language 

3. Student/Peers 

0 Participation in gangs 

o Drug or alcohol abuse 

o Truancy 

o Pregnancy 

o Criminal record 

o Chronic behavioral problems 

o English as a second language 

o Poor health and nutrition 
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4. Social 



0 Crowded or substandard living/school environments 

0 Racism/racial discrimination 

0 Lack of employability skills 

0 Poor access to the job market 

0 Lack of transportation 



Defining Emplovability 

Employability can best be described in terms of the following acquisitions that help the 
at-risk youth to overcome the limiting characteristics listed above: 

1. Adequate basic skills in reading, math, and communications 

2. Job seeking sKills 

3. Realistic employability development planning (based on a knowledge of 
educational requirements) 

4. Job survival skills 

a) Workplace literacy skills 
o Critical thinking 

o Organization skills 
0 Problem solving 

0 Strong verbal, written, and listening skills 

b) Workplace social skills 
o Punctuality 

0 Co^ perativeness 

o Dependability 

o Respoiisibility 

0 Initiative/ambition/motivation 



Providing a Mix of ServiceyTraininp Strategies 

Determining Appropriate Outcomes. It is incumbent upon policy makers at 
both the state and local levels to recognize that service strategies for at-risk youth must 
be targeted to the unique needs of the at-risk population. Too often "quick-fix" and 
traditional methods of training are applied to vouth solely because they were successful 
for other population groups, without any understanding of their value or applicability to 
the at-risk youth population. 

ERIC 
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Service ^^iernative strategies for at-risk youth should seek creative solutions in 
the mix of ' to be provided Programs should seek outcomes that do not just 

merely mo. ath from point ' "to point "B", but rather should focus on options 
that lead ng range employability enhancement and personal self-esteem and 
developm, . One option might be to recognize that interim outcomes related to 
testing, counseling and guidance, and career plan development can be coir )ined with 
outcomes from competency programs or tryout employment to meet the final outcome 
requirements of JTPA. Aiiother option would accept the reality that a final outcome 
may be beneficial and necessary for the at-risk youth even though it may not be 
"scoreable" under JTPA. The youth deliver/ system should be strongly rooted in 
program models that are "kid conscious" rather than always planning for outcomes that 
are positive in the JTPA system. 

Keeping in mind that the desired final outcome for JTPA is unsubsidized 
employment, more emphasis should be placed upon the route that youth follow to 
qualify for unsubsidized employment, as well as the necessary supports that youth will 
require while on the job. 

An appropriate mix of service/training strategies would include the traditional 
and typical funded JTPA activities such as pre-employment competency attainment, job 
tryout, and unsubsidized employment; however, more activities should be available for 
the in-school youth, without penalty to the SDA for failure to meet private sector 
placement "entered employment" objectives. 

Funding for an age-apprcpriate mix of necessary and related support services 
such as tutoring in basic skills; mentoring; job s iadowing; job-site visitation; volunteer 
and/or stipend work experience; visits to colleges and post-secondary institutions needs 
to be provided. Filially, more emphasis needs to be placed on year-round activities 
i eluding those mentioned above in combination with a sequence of part-time, summer, 
an'' ^ull time, entry-level job experience. 

Choosing Your Partners. JTPA should encourage the broadest possible 
participation in its programs. Partners should include a mix of local educational 
agencies (public schools, private schools, colleges and universities), community-based 
agencies, businesses, foundations, large corporations, additional government funding 
sources other ♦han JTPA, thus leveraginf the greatest amount of resource funding in 
support of appropriate programs. Recognizing the JTPA funding restrictions and 
constraints (i.e. the inability to fund subsidized work experience), a brc id based 
strategy maximizing each of the above named partners' resources will greatly expand 
the nun er of students served and improve the quality and continuity of the services 
deliverea. For example: 
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PARTNE R 
JTPA 

Education 



SERVICE 

Program support for youth competencies and job 
placement assistance; 

Certified personnel for curriculum development and 
delivery; research; program support 



CBO's 



Business 



Corporations 



Philanthropies 



Provide sites for support services, subsidized 
placements, tutoring, recreation, field trips, family 
activities, mediation 

Prime site for private sector job placements, 
mentoring, shadowing, jch-site visits 

Funding support for subsidized work experience, 
school partnerships 

Last-dollar funding to cover administrative costs and 
fill in shortfalls, research 



Ulentifving Program Design Options and Models 

Aji excellent variety of program design models may be found in A Practitioner's Guide, 
Strategies. Profzrams. a nd Resources for Youth Empiovahilitv Development, by 
Public/Private Ventures (1988 Revised Edition) 



Structuring State Policies 

Developing Adjustment Approaches. In A Fisherman' s Guide (W.E. Upjohn 
Institute, 1981), an assessment of training and remediation strategics for the CETA 
fystem, Robert Taggart makes a strong case for a youth delivery system of the future 
imi is based on "a sequence of short-duration services over the teen years as 
du^,',rmined by individual needs and patterns of development". The JTPA systems must 
also be conscious of the fact that youth, especially at-risk youth, are not always best 
served by the one-time, one-program approach. Rather, at various intervals during the 
teen years, JPTA must be prepared to provide the varied and diverse program services 
that address the varied and diverse needs that are faced by at-risk youth in today's 
society. And JTPA must be willing to face the reality that such multi-dimensional 
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services will have to be delivered as part of a comprehensive multi-year program 
model. 

Such a broad policy perspective demands that both the state and local levels 
accept program outcomes that are short-term and consecutive in nature, the building 
blocks, as it were, of a fully developed youth employability strategy. Such consecutive 
service mix outcomes could include: 

o A 14-15 year old whose sole need is academic remediation during the 
summer in order to remain in school. 

o A 16-17 year old for whom pregnancy counseling or substance abuse 
assessment is critical. 



o A 17-18 year old who requires only the 11 Core Employability Skills 
Competencies before going on to post secondary education. 

o An 18-21 year old who seeks job search assistance after completing a 
vocational school training program. 

o A 20-21 year old who is deficient in the 11 Core Employability Skills 
Competencies he/she initially received 4 or 5 years before. 

Determining Incentive/Sanction Policies. The state's responsibility under JTPA 
for awarding incentive grants based on performance, makes it imperative that the 
performance system is used in such a way as to achieve an equitable and appropriate 
distriuution of funds. At the time, the state's incentive system must assure that it does 
not discourage the costly, high-risk training and needed services for the at-risk youth 
population. This can best be accomplished by the use of local performance standards 
that encourage services to at-risk youth. Some examples would be: 

o To require service to a predetermined percentage of an SJTCC selected 
target youth group (e.g. welfare, teen parent, below 7th grade reading) as 
a piTt of the incentive system. 

o T dei^'elop a bonus system that awards additional incentive funds for 
creative and objective linkage/coordination with pt-risk youth services 
agencies. 

o To establish a special set-aside of incentive funds to be used only for at- 
risk youth programs by those SDA's that qualify for other incentives 
under the perlormance system. 
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o To build in sanctions that 'vould reduce the amount of incentive funds 
earned under the performance system if certain minimum service levels 
Tor at-risk youth were not attained. 

o To include pre-determined at-risk youth characteristics as factors in a 

state-based terminee performance standard model as a means of sending 
the "right message" to local SDA's, 

Structuring Local Policies/Practices 

Local policies and practices to improve quality include: 

Refine RFP Process. The local procurement process or Request for Proposals 
(RFP) offers the local SDA an excellent opportunity to encourage the training 
community to provide services to at-risk youth. This encouragement could be made 
part of the procurement process in the following ways; 

0 Devoting a portion of the Bidder's Conference or Technical Assistance 
Session to an explanation of the local PIC/SDA policies and guidelines 
relating to at-risk youth programming. 

o Establishing a special set-aside or pool of at-risk youth program funds for 
competitive bid. 

o Including in the Scope of Work bid package, specifications targeted to at- 
risk youth. 

o Offering various cost increases in the unit price of bid services if the 

program is targeted or specifies a minimum percentage of at-risk youth. 

o Creating an RFP rating and review process that rewards at-risk youth 
programming and service levels. 

Refine Contract Terms. The majority of SDA service provider contract agreements 
include certain performance requirements that enable the SDA to meet one or more of 
its performance standards. Rather than assigning the same performance criteria to all 
contractors regardless of service, the SDA can vary the performance level-? of individual 
contractors to account for differences in service or the type of client served. Such 
contractor adjustments could include: 

o Varying the total expected costs of the contracted service according to 
participant characteristics (higher costs for seivice to an at-risk youth 
population). 
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o Providing an incentive or bonus for performance beyond placement or 
termination goals (an additional payment if a specified rate is attained or 
surpassed). 

o Establishing contract-specific local performance standards as milestones 
for payment (a payment point for a teen parent placement rate). 

o Allowing additional funds to be made available to the comractor for 
additional service if initial service levels are attained by a certain early 
date. 

o Varying the total expected costs of the contracted service in the case of 
comprehensive or multi-year service alternatives. 

o Varying the distribution of payments across intermediate and final 

outcomes, (higher payment points for intermediate or final payments 
made for at-risk youth). 

(Credit should be given to Ms. Carol DiLillo-Kenr' of Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
(Y.O.U), Cleveland, Ohio for assistance in the area of defining at-risk youth) 
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OHIO PY 1989 PERFORMANCE STANDARD SELECTION 

Lynn Brant 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 



For program year 1988, Ohio's Job Training Coordinating Council determined that it 
was too soon to implement the new Tollow-up performance standards. As a result, the 
remaining eight performance standards were used. The Council stipulated that for 
PY*89, the selection of performance standards would be revisited and one or more 
follow-up measures would be incorporated. 

For program year 1989, Ohio will use ten of the twelve DOL performance 
standards. Youth Positive Termination Rate will be dropped because it is regarded as 
essentially duplicating Youth Entered Employment Rate and Youth Employability 
Enhancement Rate when combined. Additionally, Average Weeks Worked at Follow - 
up will not be used because it is essentially the same measure as Employment Rate at 
Follow-up. Also, the two cost standards are part of the incentive policy only in that 
they must be met for an SDA to be eligible for an award. This decision was made due 
to concern that over-emphasis on cost standards had created a disincentive for 
programs to target the hard-to-ser/e. These two standards are, therefore, zero-weighed 
in calculating the size of an SDAs incentive award. 

The two state performance standards, Service to Welfare Recipients and System 
Building are retained for PY*89. Of all incentive monies earned, a minimum of 25% 
must be used by the SDA to serve hard~to-serve populations. The following pages 
present the performance standards recommendations adopted by the State Job Training 
Coordinating Council for PY 1989. 
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PY ] 989 PERFORMANCE STANDARD OVERVIEW 

The following recommendations were adopted by the State Job Training Coordinations 
Council for PY 1989. 

A. Original Adult Standards 

1. Entered Employment Rate 

2. Cost per Entered Employment 

3. Average Wage at Placement 

4. Welfare Entered Employment Rate 

These are the original DOL standards for aduh terminees. JTP Ohio recommends 
retaining all four as part of the incentive policy. 

B. Youth Standards 

1. Youth Entered Employment Rate 

2. Youth Positive Termination Rate 

3. Youth Cost Per Positive Termination 

4. Youth Employability Enhancement Rate 

The first three are original DOL youth standards. Youth Employability 
Enhancement Rate was recently added and reflects youth competency 
terminations. Last year the council recommended dropping Youth Positive 
Termination Rate for PY'89 since Youth Entered Employment Rate and Youth 
Employment Enhancement Rate combined equal Youth Positive Termination 
Rate. JTP Ohio recommends dropping Youth Positive Termination Rate and 
retaining the other three as part of the incentive policy. 

C. Follow-up Measures 

1. Average Weekly Ea;nm;;s 

2. Follow-up Welfare Ente -ed Employment Rate 

3. Follow-up Employment Rate 

4. Average Weeks Worked 

These are the new standards based upon earnings and retention at the end of 
the thirteen week post-program follow-up period. Average Weeks Worked 
measures essentially the same thing as Average Weekly Earnings and DOL has 
indicated it may drop this standard. JTPA Ohio recommends that Average 
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Weeks Worked not be used but that the other three be part of the incentive 
policy. 

D. JTPA Ohio further recommends that the two cost standards be part of the 
incentive policy in that they must be met for an SDA to be eligible for an 
award. There has been much concern in the system that over- emphasis of the 
cost standards creates a disincentive for programs to target the hard-to-serve. 
Accordingly, these two standards should be zero-weighed in calculatmg the size 
of an SDAs incentive award. 

E. State Standards 

JTPA Ohio recommends that the two state performance standards, Service to 
Welfare Recipients and Systems-Building, be retained for FY 1989. 
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OBES 

RXKSEUaiCE IN PARTNERSHIP 
F¥'88 SYSTEM BUILDING INCQinVE iOARD CRITBRIA 



BftdGHODND 

The PY'88 6% policy sets aside 20% of the 6% incentive funds 
available to SDT^ which: 

a. qualify for an award under DOL Performance Standards, 
and; 

b. submit a report detailing significant acconplishments in 
the system-building area during PY'88. 

When adopting this policy, the OOTCC expected the awards to be 
competitive and to make approximately ten awards. Since this 
represents a substantially larger amount of money for system 
building, the OOTCC expects that this will encourage PICs and 
SDAs to irrprove the quality of system building and the 
corresponding documentation. 

These funds were set aside to recognize PICs/SDAs that exhibit 
excellence in serving as central advocates and managers of the 
local en[^>loyment and training system. 

GOAL 

PICs/SDfts are challenged to develop a comprehensive, coordinated 
enployment and training system at the SDA level. A 
cortpreheasive, coordinated system should: 

- provide additional services to participants and/or 
enplpyers; 

- provide iitproved services to participants and/or 
enployers, and/or? 

- provide such services to more participants or employers 
through reduced duplication of services, more efficient use 
of resources, and/or more timely service. 
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PICs/SDAs that are chosen will be rewarded for quality and 
coroprehensiveness of systan building that is not just strong, but 
truly exceptional with one or more of the following categories of 
agencies: 

1. OBES 

2. Human Services 

3. Economic Development 

4 . Education 

The quality and conprehensiveness of the "system" will be 
evaluated. Therefore, PICs/SDAs will be evaluated based on one 
package that describes one system involving one or more of the 
above agencies. 

General Guidelines 

A System Building Advisory Committee » in conjunction with the 
Monitoring Committee, develc^ed the following general guidelines 
for earning PY'88 system building incentive awards. 

1. Earning incentive funds for exceeding DOL performance 
standards is a prerequisite for earning system building 
incentive funds. 

2. Each PIC/SDA is limited to one submission. If system 
building involved more than one agency, the program 
description must comprehensively describe one system. If a 
PIC/SDA worked with more than one agency, but the efforts 
were unrelated and not coordinated, the PIC/SDA should suJbmit 
the best exaitple of quality system building. 

3. The program description submitted for system * Iding 
incentive awards must include evidence of the rIC's approval. 
A local screening and evaluation process to determine the best 
exanple of system building is encouraged. 

4. Program descriptions submitted will be evaluated by a team of 
enployment and training experts in a two-step evaluation. 
First the quality of system building will be evaluated from 
the program descriptions submitted. Then an on-site visit 
will be used to evaluate finalists. 

5. All awards will be of equal dollar value. The exact number 
of awards will be based upon the quality of system building 
programs submitted. The amount of each award shall not 
exceed 16% of the funds set aside for system building. (In 
PY'88 this would equal $134,939 and would occur if less than 
7 awards were made.) Any funds not awarded for system 
building shall be added to the funds set aside for exceeding 
DOL performance standards. 




6. JTP Ohio shall offer training on the program description 
submission process. 

7. Reviewer ooranents on strengths and v^eaknesses of PIC/SDA 
submissions will be made available to the PIC/SEft, In this 
way, the SDA will learn how to strengthen system building 
and/or program descriptions and documentation. 

DOODMBHTmOW nBQDIRBIBWrS 

PICs/SDAs which wish to be considered for these awards must 
submit one program descripticn documenting system building 
acccnpl ishments with one or more of the following categories of 
agencies: OBES, Human Services, Economic Development, and 
Education* Ihe documentation should describe one coordinated 
enployment and training system, A system which involves more 
than one category of agency, or more than one agency in any 
category, must be coitprehensively described in one program 
description. Only one program description will be accepted per 
SDA. PICs are encouraged to have a local evaluation/screening 
process to ensure the best exan^le of quality system building is 
submitted. 

PICs should submit a cover page giving a general description of 
the program, plus a detailed program description which does not 
exceed 8 pages, typed on "8 1/2 X 11" paper (no reductions 
allowed). Supporting documentation should be attached, not to 
exceed 15 pages. Larger documents may be referenced and briefly 
described within the page limitations. The contents of the 
program description and documentation are, in general, up to the 
PIC/SCAs discretion. However, the following indicators should 
serve as the basis for the program description and documentation 
submitted. Any additional indicators which the PIC believes 
demonstrates the quality of system building should also be 
included. All program descriptions must present strong evidence 
and documentation of the indicators of quality system building. 
Documentation should support the quality indicators. 

INDICATORS 

Every PIC/SDA is encouraged to identify the particular strengths 
of its system building which make it unique and exceptional. 
However, in general there are several indicators of a quality 
coordinated system by which the PICs will be evaluated. 

These include but are not limited to; 

1. Significance/Importance 

2. PIC Involvement/Central Advocacy Role 

3. Coordinated Planning Process and Mutual Mission 



4. Coordinated Service Delivery - A detailed, concurrent, and 
coordinated strategy for delivery of services. 

5. Coordinated Use of Resources (Funds, Facilities, Staff, MIS, 
Other) 

6. CatiTOinication 

7. Coordinated Evaluation/Monitoring 

8. Benefits to Participants/Eiiiployers 

9. Continuity/Future Plans 
10. Other 
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Each PIC's submission will first be screened by staff to ensure 
that basic instructions were followed. Then the program 
descriptiai/docuMentation will be evaluated by a team of 
en5)loyn»ent and traininn professionals. The evaluators will 
reconniend a group of approximately 10 finalists and make on-site 
visits to finalists selected. Then the team will recorarnend award 
recipients to the Monitoring Ccmnittee of the OJTCC. 

The quality of system building will be assessed using identical 
categories of criteria, based on the indicators listed above and 
any additional indicators which the PIC includes. 

Evaluators will be asked to provide both a numerical and 
natrative assessment of each PICs system building. These 
assessments will be shared with the PIC after the competition. 
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BACKGROUND 

Section 123 of the Federal Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 
established an eight percent set-aside for State Education 
Coordination and Grants to "be used by the Governor to provide 
financial assistance to any State education agency responsible 
for education and training-- 

(1) to provide services for eligible participants through 
cooperative agreements between such state education 
agency or agencies, administrative entities in service 
delivery areas in the State, and (where appropriate) 
local educational agencies; and 

(2) to facilitate coordination of education and training 
services for eligible participants through such 
cooperative agreements." 

Section 123 of the Act was amended in 1986 — 
"(3) to provide 

(A) literacy training to youth and adults? 

(B) dropout prevention and reenrollment services 
to youth, giving priority to youth who are 
at risk of becoming dropouts; 

(C) a statewide school- to-work transition program 
operated in a manner consistent with Section 
205(e); or 

(D) any combination of the activities described in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of this 
paragraph". 

The Governor appointed a JTPA Education Coordination and Grants 
Advisory Council (SECGAC) in 1983 to administer the light percent 
educational sot-aside. The SECGAC is comprised of the Chancellor 
of the Ohio Board of Regents, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Administrator of the Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services (or their designees), the Director of the Department of 
Developnent, the Director of the Office of Budget and Management 
(or their designees), one representative of the private sector to 
be nooinated by the chair of the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council, one representative from the Ohio Employment and Training 
Administrators Association, and one representative from tl 4 
office of the Governor. The SECGAC serves as the planning and 
policy body for the administration of the Education Coordination 
and Grants program, in concert with the guidelines established in 
federal law and in the Governor's Coordination and Special 
Services Plan. The State Department of Education serves as fiscal 
agent for the SECGAC and has had primary responsibility for 
administering the setaside at the direction of the Council. 
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Allocation of Funds to SDAs 



During Program Year 1988, the 8% funds will be allocated in the 
following Banner t 

1« Eighty Percent (80%) of the (80%) of the eight percent funds 
will be used to support client training and/or special 
iniiiiatives and will flow to the Service Delivery Areas by 
Title II allocation formula. 

2« Up to 15% of each SDA's training allocation may be used for 
administrative costs. 

Funds are allocated to the Service Delivery Areas to 

" induce more joint planning and coordination between 
Private Industry Councils and local educational 
institutions 

- improve data reporting through the automated 
information system. 

I. Eight Percent Progreun Funds 

Eighty Percent program funds will be used as follows: 

A. 80% of 80% - Formula Allocation to SDAs 

1 • Client Priorities 

a. Both youth and adults are eligible r however, SDA 
plans which include services to youth will only 
be approved under the following two conditions: 

1) PY '86 40% expenditure for Title II-A is 
according to plan 

OR 

2) a state approved school^ to-work transition 
program (JOG) is offered. 

The intent of the state is not to supplant 
Title II-A 78% youth funds thus no more than 
25% of th(» total SDA 8% allocation may be 
expended for youth programs. 
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b, priority shall be given to hard-to-serve clients 
and to heads of households — these clients are 
particularly in need of the flexibility available 
in the 81, namely, ready availability of 
less-than-class buy-ins, shorter waiting periods, 
and expanded support services, 

c. Not less than seventy-five percent of the funds 
allocated must be expended for activities for the 
economically disadvantaged. CSectioii 123(c)(3)] 
The criteria for identifying non-economically 
disadvantaged individuals as established under 
Title II-A is applicable. (Section 203.(a)(2)J 

Allowable Activ i ties 

a. Long- term' Training 

Long-term training (adults only) is defined as 9 
months in duration or longer and may include 9 
and 12 month vocational education programs (900 
clock hours minimum), technical and community 
college certificate programs (three academic 
quarters minimum), and technical and community 
college associate degree programs. These 
programs may include a developmental or remedial 
component for 8% clients who will continue into 
training* Coordination is encouraged in 
long-term programs to allow JTPA funds to provide 
initial access to the program while using state 
and federal student assistance (e.g., Ohio 
Instructional Grants, Pell Grants) funds to 
supplement later participation in the programs. 
The following conditions apply to long-term 
training: 

1) Classroom occupational skill training 
only — precludes on-the-job training 
programs • 

2) Less-than-class size training— primary 
use of 8% funds for less-than-class 
buy-ins gives greater flexibility to 
the SDAs, promotes use of a wider range 
of educational institutions, and 
prevents development of new 8% classes 
which may duplicate existing classes. 
Service Delivery Areas may contract for 
class-size programs which already exist 
in the SDA, 

3) Programs at public educational 
institutions only* 

4) Support services up to 40% of the SDA's 
training allocation for clients in 8% 
programs. 
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special Initiatives 



Service Delivery Areas will spend no more than 
25% of their allocation on one or more of the 
following: 

- Literacy training programs (youth or 
adults) which address the basic skills of 
nath, reading, writing » and language. 
Adult literacy programs should be in 
conjunction with an individualized plan to 
obtain unsubsidized employment. 

- School- to-work transition programs (youth 
only) designed to assist 12th grade 
students secure employment immediately 
after graduation and improve their ability 
to retain employment. Programs will be 
comprised .of instruction including, but 
not limited to, career planning and 
decision making, job search and job 
interviewing, job holding and keeping 
skills, basic academic skills, leadership 
and personal development skills, and 
personal survival skills. Programs must 
be part of a statewide school-to-work 
program (JOG) and be approved by the Ohio 
Department of Education. 

- Drop-out prevention programs (youth only) 
serving 7th to 12th graae students who may 
be "at risk" or at a disadvantage because 
of such factors as social or economic 
status. Programs may be comprised of 
early identification and intervention 
instructional services including, but not 
limited to, guidance and counseling 
services, development of individualized 
education plans, follow-up and 
follow-through systems, individualized 
instruction, vocational education, 
remedial education, employability skills, 
And career and postsecondary exploration. 

The following conditions apply to special 
initiative programs: 

1/ Students at public and parochial 
schools may be served. Community 
based orgrnizations, in addition to 
educational institutions , may 
service providers as agreed upor. with 
the local public education agencies. 



2) Support services up to 40% of the 

SDA's training allocation for clients 
in 8% programs. XdS 



Note: No more than 25% of the total SDA 8% 
allocation may be expended for 
special initiatives. To utilize this 
option for youth, conditions under 
section 1-a must be met. 

Performance Standards 

The performance (Standards will be determined by 
SECGAC with positive competencies being the chief 
measure of success. Performance in the 8% programs 
will not be considered when determining awards for 
the 61 incentive funds o 

Match 

The SECGAC has developed a policy for the 8% matching 
requirement which includes training, support, and 
administrative costs. 

SDA/Educational Institution Agreement 

Each SDA will jointly develop a written agreement 
with the educational institution that are potential 
service providers under the 8% program. This 
agreement will describe relative roles and 
responsibilities for the following: 

- Title II-A concurrent enrollment 

- client-eligibility determination 

- recruitment 

- intake 

- assessment 

- selection 

- support services 

- pre-training 

- training 

- client tracking and follow-up 

- data reporting 
" placement 

match 

Cr.ncurrence on the plan will be indicated by the 
signature of a representative from each involved 
educational institution, and of the SDA 
administrative entity. The document will become the 
basis for contract development. A composite of these 
agreements will form part of the subgrant agreement 
between the SDA and ODE which will be submitted to 
the SECGAC's 81 administrative unit for review and 
recommendation to the SECGAC for approval. 
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Technical Assistance 



SECGAC has developed a technical assistance plan for 
the provision of services* Technical assistance, as 
specified by the Ohio Department of Education will be 
made available to SDAs and to educational 
institutions for aid in the development of the joint 
agreement and on~going coordination purposes* 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

SECGAC has developed a monitoring and evaluation plan 
consistent with the JTPA "Federal Compliance Review 
Guide" for the provision of that service. Evaluation 
reports will be given to SECGAC quarterly and will 
address client characteristics, flow of funds, 
program outcomes, coordination issues, etc. A 
thorough evaluation will be made at the end of the 
program year. 
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A MODEL OF THE LMI SYSTEM 



This abstract model demonstrates, in an abbreviated manner, the many menu 
options and reports that are contained within The LMI System. 




Labor Force 



Industries 




structured Search 
Cluster Reports 



Related Cluster Codes 



Occupations M— fodustries by occupations 



OCIS 



] 



Change SDA 



Exit 



structured Search 
Occupations by bidusti^ 
Annual Emp/PayroU 
Quarterly Bmp/Payroll 

Projections 
UC.Ie £S Information 
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LABOR FORCE ANALYSIS 



This unit introduces The LMI System labor force repctric, The LMI System contains 
one labor force report for each Service Delivery ^rea (SDA) and one for the 
state. The unit is organized so that the following page presents the system 
abstract, highlighted to indicate where the labor force report is located in the 
system. The second portion explains the access strategy for the labor force 
report and the third portion presents an example printout and report description. 
The final portion offers an explanation ot the data sources tor the labor force 
reports. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 



This section introduces The LMI System occupational reports. The occupational 
reports include demand reports and training reports, as well as cluster 
identification reports. 

Most occupational reports in The LMI System use clusters to display information. 
Clusters are groupings of occupational and training program categories which 
relate jobs and training activities. This method allows for ease of analysis, since 
one training program may be related to several occupations, and vice versa. 
If you are not sure which cluster you need to use, but know an occupation 
or training program code, you may use the cluster identification reports. Also, 
cluster, occupation and training program codes are listed in the Appendices 
of this User's Guide. 

This unit is organized so that the following page presents the system abstract, 
highlighted to indicate where the occupational reports are located in The LMI 
System. The second part explains the access strategies available for the 
occupational reports, followed by an example printout and report description. 
The final part of the unit offers an explaration of the data sources for the 
occupational reports. 
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Occupations 



structured Search 
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Cluster Training Report 
(Report ^41) 
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INDUSTRY ANALYSIS 



This section introduces The LMI System industry reports. The industry reports 
include Unemployment Compensation and Job Service information, historical 
employment and earnings data, estimated and projected employment reports, 
and occupational distribution of industry employment. 

This unit Is organized so that the following page presents the system abstract, 
highlighted to Indicate where the Industry file Is located in The Lf^l System. 
The second part explains the access strategies available for the Industry reports, 
followed by an example printout and report description. The final part of the 
unit offers an explanation of the data sources for the industry reports. 
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Industries 
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Direct Access 
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Structured Search 
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Occupational Distribution Report 
(Report #25) 



Annual Employment & Payroll Report 
(Report #22) 



Quarterly Employment & Payroll Report 
(Report #21) 
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Industry Projections 
(Report #23) 
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Return to Main Menu 



Unemployment Compensation and Job Service Information Report 
(Report #24) 
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m^ORMATrnM SYSTEH 



The Ohio Career Information System (OCIS) can be accessed by selecting Option 
4 on the Main Menu. OCIS is a computer-based guidance information system 
maintained by the Ohio Department of Education and designed to provide 
national, state and local data regarding occupations, educational training 
programs and financial aid. 

Files available through the OCIS include: 

SUPER OCCUPATIONAL FILE - Contains Information concerning over 
1.030 occupations that represent the workforce nationwide, as well as 
Ohio information for select occupations representative of the majority of 
Ohio workers. 

ARMED SERVICES OCCUPATIONS FILE - Provides information 
concerning more than 200 occupations in the armed services. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FILE - Contains information concerning over 1,750 
two-year colleges and technical Institutions nationwide. 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE FILE - Contains information concerning over 1 ,710 
colleges and universities nationwide. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL INFORMATION FILE - Contains information 
concerning over 1,520 graduate school programs nationwide. 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL AID INFORMATION FILE - Contains information 
regarding over 580 sources of national scholarships and financial aid 
programs. 

INTEREST INVENTORY SCORE ENTRY - Allows individuals to enter scores 
derived from a variety of interest inventories in order to determine a list 
oi related occupations. 

CAREER DECISION MAKING - Allows individuals to respond to an on- 
line interest inventory and to determine a list of related occupations. 

OHIO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FILE - Contains Information about state- 
assisted secondary vocational education programs In Ohio. 

OHIO PROPRIETARY SCHOOL FILE - Contains Information regarding over 
360 private, post-secondary schools throughout Ohio. 

OHIO HEALTH RELATED INFORMATION FILE - Contains Information 
concerning schools offering nursing and health technology programs in 
Ohio. 

OHIO WORLD OF WORK - Contains hundreds of activities for infusing 
career education into ihd classroom. 
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OHIO FINANCIAL AID FILE - Provides Information on scholarships and 
financial aid programs specific to Ohio. 

OHIO ENTREPRENEURSHIP FILE - Provides resource information 
concerning approximately 700 Ohio organizations and programs that offer 
local entrepreneurship education, training and assistance services. 

For additional information regarding the OCIS files, please refer to the OCIS 
Users' Manuals. 
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WISCONSIN 



Working Together for At Risk Youth 

The Wisconsin Approach to Collaboration 

Strategies That Work: JTPA 8% in Wisconsin 

Children At Risk Legislation 

Progression of Services Model 

JTPA Coordination Criteria and Objectives 

Goals and Activities for PY'88-89 8% Program 

Department of Public Instruction: PY'88-89 8% Job 
Training Plan 

Completion Codes for DPI 8% In-School Youth 
Programs 
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WORKING i CXjETHER FOR AT RISK YOUTH 
Joyce Hawthorne 
Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations 
Wayne Sherry 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Many federai 2nd state programs which provide funding for services to at risk youth 
encourage or mandate "coordination" with other programs in order to reduce 
duplication and maximize available resources. As application deadlines approach, a 
flurry of coordination agreements are signed and local councils are asked to review and 
bless proposal applications to demonstrate local coordination to state and federal 
funding sources. 

On a realistic level, however, day to day coordination between organizations or 
programs is often sporadic and limited to participant referrals or representation on 
boards and committees. Joint planning of program services by multiple agencies is 
rare. As a result, youth are offered a confusing array of services and little guidance as 
to how best to use these services. Their point of entry into this "system" is usually 
determined by their greatest need at the moment. They may enter through the JTPA 
system, the welfare system or the education system. It is not unusual for youth to be 
involved w'th all three systems simultaneously with no knowledge by agency staff of 
what needs each system is addressing. As such, there is no "system" for identifying and 
meeting the multiple needs of at risk youth in most communities. This lack of 
organization can alienate youth from the very services we are trying to provide and can 
result in their receiving a fraction of the services they need through agencies 
unintentionally working at cross purposes. 

With a national and state emphasis on welfare and education reform, the 
employment and training system is no longer the only system addressing employability 
needs of at risk youth. There is increasing recognition in all fields of the need for 
basic education skills, high school credentials, and employability skills for at risk youth 
if they are to be successful participants in the labor force. Working together becomes 
more important as each system realizes it cannot address all of these needs alone with 
its limited resources. 



Common Barriers To Coordination 

"Coordination is difficult, time-consuming, but absolutely necessary." 

Erik Payne Butler, Brandeis University 

Barriers often cited to justify a lack of coordination between the employment and 
training, education ani welfare system incluu? the following list developed by youth 
practitioners in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Working Together - 2 



o A symptom specific approach rather than a holistic approach to resolving 
youth problems. 

0 A lack of common goals, values and assumptions. 

o Lack of agreement on measures of success for youth. 

o Turf protection and competition for credit for program outcomes. 

o Failure to take ownership for coordination among agency staff and lack of 
incentives for initiating coordination. 

o Lack of knowledge about other programs and resources and lack of 
understanding of organizational structures. 

o Problems with confidentiality and access to information about youth. 

o Personnel resources which are under funded and understaffed. 

o I^ck of collaboration within an organization. 

o Conflicts in state and federal legislation resulting in conflicting 
administrative requirements. 

o Lack of a common data base about youth being served. 

Resolving these issues can be difficult and time-consuming but it is absolutely necessary 
for agency staff to work together to develop practical solutions if the needs of at risk 
youth are to be met. 



Key Elements of Good Coordination 

Coordination: An unnatural act between non-consenting adults. 

Convincing staff from different agencies to work together can best be achieved by 
stressing a common goal - it is in the best interest of the child . Mos; people working 
in agencies/programs which serve at risk youth are there because of a sincere interest 
in helping kids. Coordination for coordination's sake or in response to a federal 
mandate, doesn't motivate anyone to make a sincere effort. But when the benefits to 
the youth are clearly outlined, it is difficult to refuse an invitation to work together. A 
child focused effort will bu the first step toward breaking down the barriers which 
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prevent coordination. 

Identifying a common goal which unites the interests of all agencies and staff 
involved is a very important element in the collaboration process. It provides the 
foundation and the guiding principle for all of the work as well as the incentive to 
continue when confronted with difficulties and frustrations. 

There tre other elements which are necessary ingredients for meaningful 
collaboration. 

All partners from the major sectors in the community need to be invited and 
encouraged to participate. This includes employment and training organizations 
(JTPA and others), K-12 education, post-secondary education, and 
county/regional social or human service agencies. If it is a local effort (county- 
wide or smaller) it may be appropriate to include community based 
organizations, juvenile justice representatives, local businesses, and any other 
groups or organizations which proside services to youth. Some caution must be 
exercised to prevent the group from becoming too large to be practical. 

/Jl partners must come to the table as equals. Presumption of power because 
of funding or political position will interfere with the collaborative process and 
will prevent the development of trust between group members. 

One agency needs to serve as the 'l)roker" or facilitator to initiate the process 
and sustain it by arranging the meetings, developing the agendas, etc. This 
leadership may be arbitrarily decided at the beginning or it may evolve as the 
group develops. No one system is automatically the natural leader in a youth 
coordination effort and competition for leadership will only serve to detract from 
the purpose of the group. 

All partners must stand to benefit from the collaborative effort Every agen 
has its priorities and they must be met to some degree or the incentive to 
continue will diminish. 

While Une staff or middle managers may inUiate and cany out the efifort, a 
conunitment to collaboration needs to be t^eveloped throughout each agency so 
that political agendas do not interfere with ihe collaborative process. While the 
lack of top level commitment should not prevent staff from initiating interagency 
communication to whatever degree possible, an initiative which is continually 
sabotaged by top management will only discourage staff and further justify a lack 
of coordination in the future. 

Coordination is an ongoing process which will require sustained effort on the 
part of all participants. A coordination effort which is not focused and relevant 
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to everyone s needs will quickly lose the interest of busy people. However staff 
should recognize that both agencies and people are resistant to change and that 
patience and perseverance are needed to realize the long-term benefits of 
coordination. Starting a collaborative effort is similar to starting a business 
partnership - the first few years are the most difficult and profits will not be 
realized right away. 

People who faiow and respect one another arc more willing to work together 
than those who do not It is far easier to blame the other system for ihe 
problems youth are experiencing than it is to work together to solve the 
problems our respective systems have created. It is also easier to place blame 
on the anonymous "them" than on people you know and respect. Any 
collaboration effort should provi'de staff with the opportunity to learn about one 
another s jobs and foster a friendly, positive working relationship. Personality 
clashes inhibit local coordination and often these are the result of impersonal 
unfriendly encounters based on erroneous assumptions about each other's ' 
priorities or intentions. 

It is important to focus on common interests, not on differences. Turf issues 
Xtc ^^""ot be allowed to become the focus of the group's 

1 to hT'T^ "'^'""^ P°^'^'^^ ''^P fo^^rd' however 

small, to avoid the deadeni.g effect of a "that won't work because . . ." attitude. 
Too many coordination efforts fail because participants cannot see past the 
barriers and become discouraged. As stated eariier, a constant focus on what is 
m the best interest of the child will keep the turf issues and other barriers in 
perspective and will force agencies to look beyond their own needs. 

Whether a collaborative effort is undertaken at the local or state level, recognizing 
these key elements will help ensure that the process is fair and productiU T^e ^ 
responsibility for initiating coordination lies with any agency within any system with a 
sincere interest in improving or expanding services to at risk youth. For an example of 
Z^Tc^:^'-''^ P^P- - "Wisconsin "^^^^ 



THE WiSCXDNSIN APPROACH TO COLLABORATION 

Joyce Hawthorne 
Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations 
Wayne Sherry 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



Coordination of youth services may evolve in a number of ways and at different levels 
throughout a state. In Wisconsin, a state level team representing JTPA, K-12 
education and health and social services have undertaken a leadership role in 
promoting coordination of services provided to at risk youth at the local level. The 
state team believes that policy and s: \te level coordination are important tools to 
encourage local coordination, but without a strong technical assistance component, 
implementation of state coordination policies will not be realized. 

The team organized four training workshops in the fall of 1988 to provide 
information and assistance to local youth practitioners on effective strategies for serving 
at risk youth and strategies for coordinating those services. Each JTPA service delivery 
area was asked to invite a team of representatives from county social services, local K- 
12 schools and Cooperative Education Service Agencies representing secondary schools 
and vocational technical colleges to the workshops. For two days the local teams, 
under the guidance of the state team, worked together to develop an action plan for 
improving services to at risk youth in their area. A very structured process using 
presentations and group exercises was followed to achieve the following workshop 
objectives: 

o To provide participants with opportunities to become acquainted with 
each agency's role and responsibilities for youth services. 

0 To provide information about effective program strategies for at risk 
youth. 

o To develop a method to jointly plan programs and services. 

o To define the role of each agency in a coordinated service delivery 
system. 

o To develop a plan of action for implementing joint planning and model 
program strategies. 
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Key Step s in the Coll aboration Prncft« 

The state team led the local groups through the following process to complete their 
action plans. r * " 

Who is at Risk? An important step in coordination is to develop a common 
anguage between social services, schools and JTPA. Each system has its own language 
to Identify who IS at risk or most in need of services. Social services wiU identify youth 
from dysfunctional families; education will identify youth who are failing school: JTPA 
will Identify youth without basic work skills who are at risk of unemployment. Without 
an understanding of each other's language, it is difficult for an interagency group to 
develop a coordinated system of services. * e 

After being provided with information about the changing labor market and 
demographic conditions of the at risk youth population, each team was asked to 

^'°P ^ common definition of at risk youth . Participants were asked to determine 
what the youth were at risk of and how they could be identified. They were informed 
that they could limit their definition to the state definition, choose characteristics from 
a list provided to them, or develop their own definition which would reflect the specific 
youth in their community. ^ 

u A T^r^ developed by all seventeen groups fell within two categories: a 

broad definition identifying youth at risk as any youth who is at risk of school failure, 
long term unemployment and/or welfare dependency OR a definition based on the 
charactenst.cs of youth (e.g. school dropouts, teen parents, delinquent, behind in school 
credit/basic skills, etc.). Many groups which started with the "laundiy list" approach 
switched to a more generic definition to avoid leaving anyone out. One group 
developed a generic definition and included a number of "indicators" which specified 
characteristics or conditions which placed youth in an at risk category. 

In all groups, the definition encompassed the priorities of each sector 
represented It was apparent that a definition of at risk youth which is narrowly 
defined withm one sector will make it difficult to solicit the participation of other 
sectors m a collaborative effort to resolve the problems. As stated eariier, "all partners 
must stand to benefit from the collaborative effort." If, in the process of defining at 
risk youth, one partner believes their priorities are not being recognized, an artificial 
barrier has been created which will inhibit the entire effort. Given that one of the 
barriers to coordination is a symptom specific rather than a holistic approach, it makes 
sense to define at risk youth in a broad context which will elicit support from 
education, social services and employment and training so that a holistic approach to 
addressing their needs can be developed. 

What is Their Gnal? When the groups had developed a working definition of at 
risk youth they were asked to identify a goal and several outcomes for those youth. 
Most of the groups developed a broad goal such as to "enable youth to be functionally 
independent adults" or to "be productive citizens of the community." Specific objectives 
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included attaining a high school diploma or equivalent, attaining pre-employment skills, 
preventing teen pregnancies, treating drug/alcohol abu; • improving basic literacy skills, 
etc. One group included "good teeth and nice smile", which, although done in jest, 
does lead one to wonder if we sometimes have the unrealistic goal of turning at risk 
youth into "perfect" kids rather than just normal kids with normal problems! 

Establishing a common goal helps everyone understand what the desired 
outcome is for these youth so that all services are provided specifically tn accomplish 
this goal. This reinforces the development of a common language and allows 
coordination of services around a central outcome. 

What Do Thev Need? Once the group to be served was identified and outcome 
goals and objectives were established, the teams were asked to identify the following: 

o What services/training/education was needed for youth to achieve these 
outcomes. 

o What services/training/education was currently available in the community 
which could be utilized (i.e. a resource inventory). 

0 What new services/programs were needed which were not currently 
available. 

This exercise resulted in the discovery o^" many services/programs available in the 
community of which group members were unaware. After each sector had contributed 
its resources to the list, an impressive inventory evolved. Group members were 
encouraged to include names and phone numbers with each program on the chart so 
that future contracts could be made. Many team members believed this was the most 
valuable part of the training and it has since resulted in many new networks and 
alliances being established. 

What Needs to Change? The teams were asked to identify why it would be 
difficult to coordinate the services on their resource inventory. The list of barriers 
cited earlier is an example of the barriers identified by the teams. Each team was then 
asked to propose strategies, for overcoming the barriers. The stategies they developed 
ranged from holding regular interagency staff meetings to joint proposal writing to 
establishing a common data base among agencies to developing a case management 
system to ensure that no youth fell through the cracks. 

The teams were then asked to identify the policies, programs, or practices which 
needed to change (either local, state and/or federal) in order to implement the 
strategies. They were also asked to specify who needed to be involved to initiate the 
changes. By this point, many groups were feeling enthusiastic and creative about how 
to implement some of their ideas, but overwhelmed by the amount of work to be done. 
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III impor ant to^^^^^^^^^^ k '""'l '^'^ °" P^^^^^"^ °^ which 

was important to all team member; for example, implementing Wisconsin's new 

Learnfare program designed to keep AFDC students in school, or the Children At Risk 
program, designed to keep at risk youth from dropping out of school. Both p™ 
require coordination with other community agencies. programs 

to outl ineTh^!!' ^'^ ^ /f ^ ^"'^ '''S' P^^"' ^^^"^s were asked 

ette« to be J^n"'^^^^^ '° '"^P^"'"""' ^^^"^^^ "^^^^'^ be contacted, 
memb^^^^^^^^^^ organize, etc.) and the responsibilities of each teaii 

Zc^l^^n J T "^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^k to establish the date and 

location of their next meeting. 

rnn,m,'7!;''/^'* '^^^ ^,7 important to bring closure to the planning process and to 
ommu participants to following through on the activities. Accountability to the lup 

esoS the ^ H^''' ''''' u '° "° ^e^PO"«ble for 

resolving the problems anu the coordination effort is written off as a frustrating waste 

or it ca?be^rnHedt''f t°'' ""l^' "^'^ " collaborative effort 

kev .tenc tn f ^ r 'P'"^'' "'^'^'"^ g^°"P- "owever it is used, the 

key steps to a realistic action plan are: 

^' dscu"sed ^ '""^ °' '° ^^^^ ^"^"^^"^ understands what is being 

B. Identify the goal/outcomes to be achieved. 

C. Identify the activities/services needed to accomplish the goal. 



D. Identify existing resources and new resources needed. 



E. 



Identify the barriers to coordinating the services and strategies to 
overcome them. ^ 



F. Identify what needs to change and who net ds to be involved. 

G. Develop action steps to initiate the changes. 

H. Close the meeting with the responsibilities of each member clearly 
outlined. ^ 

While the long term benefits of this coordination effort in Wisconsin remain to 
be seen, the short term benefits of the training in initiating local coordinadon anT 
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fostering new partnerships is apparent. Follow-up meetings will be held with the teams 
in the spring to review the status of their local efforts and provide them with further 
guidance. 

For more information, contact Joyce Hawthorne at the Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations, (608) 267-7210 or Wayne Sherry at the Department of 
Public Instruction, (608) 267-9166. 



STRATEGIES THAT WORK: JTPA 8% IN WISCONSIN 

Wayne Sherry 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
Joyce Hawthorne 
Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor and . iuman Relations 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction (WDPI) receives a grant from the 
Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, Division for 
Employment and Training Policy to administer one-half (about four cents of every 
dollar of the state*s allocation) of the 8% set aside funds under Section 123 of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). This section, entitled "Education Coordination 
Grants," was set aside by Congress, in an employment and training act (JTPA), to 
foster closer working relationships between education and the employment and training 
system. If JTPA is truly going to be an "investment in human capital," then education 
at the state and local level must be active participants in the JTPA and full partners in 
the employment and training system. 

The WDPI, in cooperation with local school districts, uses these funds to provide 
programs for youth who are at-risk of dropping out of high school. These funded 
programs act as a catalyst to bring about institutional change in how local school 
districts provide services to at-risk youth. It is the WDPI's intent to support local 
school districts in meeting the needs of economically and educationally disadvantaged 
youth. To do this, JTPA funds are used to design programs to raise the employability 
skills of JTPA-eligible youth, to keep them in school and earning credit towards 
graduation, and to motivate them so they change their attitudes and improve their self- 
image. At the same time, the JTPA grant to a local school district must serve as a 
"catalyst for change" in that district to change curriculum, program design and 
teacher/admiiiistrator/school board attitudes towards serving children at risk of not 
completing high school and being chronically unemployed. 

Wisconsin's implementation of 8% grants is considered to be one of the more 
effective approaches used in the nation. There are a number of reasons which point to 
Wisconsin's success: 

o JTPA 8% (at WDPI) has been used as a catalyst for change. Involvement in 
this program was the "seed" that promoted Wisconsin's Children-At-Risk 
legislation through the State Superintendent's Office. The Children At-Risk 
legislation requires every K-12 school district to develop a local plan for serving 
at-risk youth within that district. Youth must be identified, assessed and 
provided a program that meets their individual needs. 

o The employment concepts of JTPA were incorporated into a state initiative 
called Education for Employment in which all K-12 school districts must 
participate. Education for Employment (Wisconsin Act 75) addresses the f iture 
employability for all youth (K-12). This concept was an outgrowth of a three- 
year research project that represented a private/public sector partnership 
between the Parker Pen Foundation and the WDPI. Education for Employment 
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requires school districts to incorporate the foUowing components into a student's 
educational program: (1) integration of basic skills into all curriculum areas- 
(2) a school-supenised work experience; (3) pre-employment and work maturity 
skills training; (4) career awareness and planning and guidance and counselinc- 
(5) partnerships with business and industry; (6) the individual's role in economics 
and the work place; and (7) vocational education training. The WDPI requires 
that each youth in a JTPA 8%.funded program be provided these seven 
(TnEPr"^' through an individualized education and emploj^nent training plan 

Of the 383 school districts with high schools in Wisconsin, 350 Darticinate in 
JTPA either through 8% projects or 78% projects through the local Service 
Delivery Area (SDA) or both. 

One hundred percent (100%) of the SDAs m Wisconsin fund in-school programs 
for youth with their title IIA 78% JTPA dollars. ^ 

For the 1988-89 program year, the WDPI has an 8% allocation of $l,0i5.596 
This money funds 23 JTPA projects located throughout Wisconsin and serves" 
1,550 veiy high-nsk students. These projects are correlated with 15 of 

Wisconsin has state legislation that requires at least 50% of all 8% dollars be 
spent on the most in need. This is defined in statute as those youth who are at 
least one year behind age mates in acquisition of credits towards graduation or 
have dropped out of school. 

Wisconsin has required the inclusion of a basic skills/remediation component in 
8% projects since the beginning of JTPA. 

Wisconsin does not impose the Title IIA formula for distribution of funds and 
performance standards on the 8% setaside. The WDPI uses a Request for 

wS'p"/ ^^^^ ^"""^'"S P"°"^'^' ^"^ ^'^^ts the use of the funds. 

Ji^AWf!^ approvable projects only from Local Education Agencies 
(LbAs) K-12, and Cooperative Educational Service Agencies (CESAs) These 
agencies may subcontract for services as needed from other service providers 
such as adult vocational, technical coUeges, universities, private industry 
community based organizations, etc. A joint agreemem with the local SDA 
where the project will operate is required and the project must be coordinated 
with the local SDA s youth plan. Thus, the WDPI's JTPA 8% projects involve 
partnerships among the state SDAs, CESAs, many local businesses, and more 
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than a third of the state's 431 local school districts. 

The WDPI has six basic goals for the 8% education coordination grant doUars for 
program years 88-89. They are as follows: ""drs lor 



1. 
2. 



To keep ecoKomically disadvantaged youth in school and earn a diploma. 
To increase the consciousness of secondary schools and Private Industry Councils 
SvlmS^out^^^^^ ""^ " ^"^^"^^^ 

To have secondary schools become effective service providers of JTPA 
programs. This is essential in that many school districts are not accustomed to 
performance based programming geared to "employability" as an acceptable 
outcornc^ 

To coordinate all services to youth under JTPA with the at-risk youth plans 
developed by secondary schools as required by Wisconsin statute effective 
August 15, 1986, as well as with the setaside dollars in the Cari Perkins 
Vocational Education Act for Disadvantaged and Handicapped Youth and 
Adults (defmed as youth ages 16 to 18 who have dropped out of school). 

To coordinate all services to in-school youth under JTPA with the Wisconsin 
bducation for Employment Standard. 

6. To improve the functional literacy levels for youth who are assessed to be 
deficient in basic skills. 

What has made Wisconsin's program successful? The strategies noted below help to 
illustrate the points made eariier. 

0 The State Superintendent has actively promoted the involvement of the state's 
secondary schools in JTPA. 

0 The State Superintendent's active participation on the Wisconsin Jobs Council in 
setting goals and coordination criteria and engaging in joint planning, and policy 
development was highly beneficial. ^ ^ 



5. 



0 
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Coordination of JTPA 8% with other education initiatives such as the state's 
Children At-Risk and Education for Employment laws, enabled these funds to 
serve as an incentive for local school districts. 
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o 



o 



o 



Specific program information in WDPI/JTPA 8% projects are shared formally 
with all PIC members by the WDPI. 

Employment of field staff to promote secondary school involvement with JTPA 
resulted in both coordination between education and the employment and 
training field. 

The WDPI follows what we believe to be the congressional intent of Education 
Coordination Grants which is to coordinate JTPA (employment and training 
programs ) with educational programs so that our state does not develop 
parallel systems with JTPA to educational systems, but rather integrates service 
delivery. 

The WDPI will fund innovative projects on an annual basis for up to three 
years. The project must explain how the program will continue when 8% dollars 
are no longer available before funds are approved for the third year. 

Emphasis is put on program improvement in the WDPI monitoring activities of 
projects. 

A vocational education component is required in all JTPA 8% funded projects. 



o The WDPI required joint planning between educational programs funded with 
8% dollars and local SDA staff. 

o Integration of youth employment competencies into all programs, including basic 
skills, is required. 

All 8% projects must have a dropout recruitment component. 

The location of the administration of JTPA 8% programs at the WDPI is within 
the srme section where the setasides in the Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act :s administered. Staff for both programs are in the same section (Job 
Training and Special Needs Programs). This promotes joint planning 
coordination and implementation regardless of funding sources. 

o The application process for funding has very detailed requirements for program 
components. The application evaluation is attached for the readers' review. 

The JTPA 8% is successful in Wisconsin because various state agencies, especially the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, have used strategies that work 
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Encouraging the development of partnerships represents a sound public policy and it 
gets results. To achieve the intent of the Job Training Partnership Act, aU service 
providers must work together to coordinate, not duplicate, education and training 
programs. The WDPI and public secondary schools want to be partners with other 
service providers so that those persons needing JTPA services can best benefit from a 
comprehensive and coordinated system of services. Ultimately, JTPA's success will be 
measured not only by participant achievement but also by the partnerships it fosters 
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JTPA 8% PRE.APPLICATIONS EVALUATION 
(for DPI IntarnftlTTcan^iy) 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



ITEM 

SECTION On¥ 
ESQBLEJlANALjrSIS (Problem Analysis) 

• Identifies project need. 

• Focuses on target population. 

• Places school problem in community context. 

• Convincing data presented. 

TARGET POPt JTATIONS (Target Population Chart 
unidentified Target Population) 

• 75% income eligible 

• Most disadvantaged: one year behind his/her existing class 
in academic credit/competencies 

• Children At-Risk (dropouts, truants, teen parents, 
adjudicated) 
Minority 
Female 

Groups from Target Population Chart 



C^DIT (Problem Analysis and Program Design) 

• High school credit given 

• Board-approved credit for work experience 



INSTRUCTIONA r. STTPPnprr rxy,.^^^ design) 

• Academic and Vocational Support Services 

• DVI and WECEP Concepts 

• Tutoring 

gOLLABORATIVES/LINKAORS (Cover Sheet. Program 
Design and Project Outcomes) 

• SDA Collaboration Process ending in Coordination 
Agreement 

Business, Industry, Labor Partnerships 
County Health and Social Services 
Community Agency Cooperation 
Contracting (VTAE. UW, others) 
Advisory Councils 



t 

t 
• 



VI. mnmm^QPMMLiProgT^m Design) 



Coordinators provide inservice to the JTPA staff 3 times 
dunng year. (Before project begins and twice during project 
year.) 

JTPA staff attends regional and state conference(s). 
JTPA staff development coordinate with school district's 
staff development for Children At-Risk and Education for 
Employment. 



continued 
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Low High 



ITEM 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


VII. DROPOUT RECRUITMENT (Proeram Design) 

• JTPA 8% Project has dropout recruitment component. 

• Coordinates with At-Risk Program and integrated LEA 
total program. 

• Identify and notify dropouts. 

• Linkages made with community agencies. 

• Dropouts placed in appropriate educational setting. 












VIII. MANAGEMENT TEAM/ADVISORY COUNCIL (ProCTam 
Design) 

• Parental involvement 

• 50% Business/Industry Membership 

• Subcommittee of and Agenda item for Children At-Risk, 
Education for Employment and Vocational Education 
Council(s) 












IX. PROGRAM COMPONENTS (Proeram Design and Project 
Goals) 

• Basic education and vocational assessment 

• Individualized Education and Training Plan 

• Basic Education Skills 

• Pre-employment/Work Maturity training 

• Job Skills training 

• Career Exploration and Decision Making 

• SchooKsupervised Work Experience 

• Student Follow-up [Section 106(b)(2)] 












X. INDIVIDUALIZED EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PLAN 
(Program Design and Project Goals) 

• Establish academic baseline data for each student. 

• Prescribe appropriate services. 

• Outline youth employment competencies needed. 

• Detail method/program to achieve credit/competencies 












XI. STUDENT FOLLOW-UP (Profirram Design and Project (3oals) 

• Meets JTPA Section 106(b)(2) and SDA's performance 
standards. 

• Use DPi follow-up instrument. 

• Collect data and summarize in final project report. 

• Use data in promoting program efTectiveness to school board 
and community. 












XII. PROGRAM EVALUATION (Proeram Desien and Proiect 
Goals) 

• Formal annual review of meeting goals and objectives. 
' • Program evaluation tied to student follow-up survey. 

• School and community 












Xni. PRESCHEDULING (Proiect Coals) 
1 • Integrated into LEAs programs 

• Student scheduled into credit generating activity/course. 

• JTPA program part student's schedule. 
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ITEM 


1 


V 

2 


3 


I 

4 


iigh 
5 


; XIV. JTPA COORDIVATFS WITH DISTRICTS CHILDREN AT. 
: KISK PLAN (Program Design and Project Outcor es) 
; • JTPA part ofdistrict's Children At-Risk Plan. 

• Active participation in district's Children At-Risk 
; Committee. 

: • JTPA integral component in implementing district's 
' Children At-Risk program. 












1 XV. JTPA COORDINATRS WITH DISTRIPT'S EDUCATION 
! EQREMPLOYMENT PLAN rPmpro^ n...^ -^.^ 
1 Outcomes) 

1 • JTPA part ofdistrict's Education for Employment 
I program. 

! • Active participation in district's Education for 
! Employment Committee. 

j • JTPA integral component in implementing district's 
! Education for Employment program. 












i XVI. JTPA COORDINATES WITH DISTRIPT'S VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS <Proprrom n«c!j™ p^^j^,^ 
Outcomes) 

• Single Parent/Equity 

• Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

• Vocational education courses 












XVII. JTPA COORDINATES WITH DISTRICT'S CinnAMPE 
AND COUNSELING PLAN rPmpr.m n«c!(^ .^a p,^^^,^ 
j Outcomes) 

j • JTPA participants provided vocational/career guidance. 
• Address student competencies as listed in Wisconsin 
Developmental Guidance Model. 












SECTION TWO 

XVIII. PROJECT BUDGET fR.,Hfrpf .r.A Ro„.„,p^ 

1 • Meet cost categories: Administration 15%, Training 70%, 
Participant Support up to 15%. 

• Backup provides detail for line items on budget page. 

• Equipment purchased necessary to meet program's goals 
and objectives. 












XIX. MATCH BUDGET (Matrh RnW^of ^nA Rfl-ir-ip) 

• uetaiied backup match budget. 

• Dollar-for dollar match for project costs. 

• At n.inimum, project includes dollar-for-dollar, in-kind 
matcf . 

• Exem Mary match in projects includes local district budget 
funds (cabh) and/or collaborative matchint< project funds 




1 
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Low High 



ITEM 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


XX. THE RELATIONSHIP OF COSTS TO PROJECT DESIGN 
(i^/Over oneet and rrogram Design) 

• 1 5% Placement rate and 88% Positive Termination Rate 

• Cost per positive termination around $1 ,500 or project 
details why cost higher. 

• Cost effective for proposed goals and objectives; i.e., 
participants served, staffing, time and project design. 












Totals 












Total project score 













SECTION THREE 

XXI. PROJECT STRENGTHS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

XXII. PROJECT WEAKNESS 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

XXIII. EVALUATION RECOMMENDATION 

Fund it? YesD NoO 
Why? 

I 
t 

! 

I 

I 
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Children At Risk 



The Problem 

Large numbers of Wiaconsin school children experience problems that seriously interfere with their 
learning, school attendance, preparation for employment, or satisfactory progress toward graduation 
They often fall behind their classmates, are truant, behave disruptively. face suspension or expulsion 
and drop out of school. If their problems are not addressed effectively, these children face a bleak 
niture; one that will bear enormous cosU for both the children and society as a whole. 

The number of children at risk of failure in school and life has risen dramatically with the increase in 
social and cultural stresses on children. One out of every seven Wisconsin youths entering ninth 
grade fails to graduate from high school four years later. High school dropouts comprise 75 percent of 
the sute s prison populaUon and 80 percent of parents receiving AFDC paymenU. NationalVutistics 
such as those listed below also highlight the social and economic conditions that place many 
Wisconsin children's education at risk. *^ ' 

• Approximately one-third of ^ children who are victims of physical abuse each year are of school 
age. 

• Children whose parents have separated or divorced make up 20 iwreent of school enrollments, 
drug abuse secondary school pupils experience p^blema resulting from alcohol and 

• Fifty-seven percent of high school seniors have tried marijuana. 33 percent have experimented 
with stimulants, and 16 percent have used cocaine. 

• Drinking and driving is the leading cause of death among teenagers. 

• The suicide rate for 15- to 24>year-olds more than doubled between 1960 and 1980. 

• Every year, one out of every 10 young women age 15 to 19 becomes pregnant 

Although it is not solely the school's responsibility to alleviate the many social conditions that put 
children at nsk, school programs and staff efforts are necessary to help children cope with health and 
social stresses that impair their ability to learn, progress throujg^h school, and graduate. 

In recognition of this, the Department of Public Instruction and State Superintendent Herbert J 
Grover developed in 1984 the Wisconsin Children-At-Risk Initiative which included legislative and 
program proposals to deal with the many conditions jeopardizing children's education. The Cover- 
nor's office and sUte legislature joined in tctive support of this initiative. This resulted in the pass- 
age of legislation designed to launch an aggressive atUck on the problems jeopardizing the education- 
al progress of many Wisconsin youth. These efforts have placed Wisconsin at the forefront of the 
national campaign to identify and assist children at risk. 

The Children At Risk Legislation 

1986 Wisconsin Act 29, eroatad s. 118.163. Wis. SUts., which defines children at risk and requires 
every school board to annually identify such children in the district and develop a plan for programs 
to meet these children's needs beginning August 15. 1986. 

"Children at risk* means children who are one or more years behind their age or grade level group in 
mathematics or reading skill levels or in the number of credits attained, and who are or have ever 
been any of the following: 

• A school dropout 

• Absent from school for all or ptrt of 20 school days or more during the previous 176 school days 
without excuses considered acceptable by the school district 

• Adijudicated delinquent 

• Aparent 

ERIC '""ruction dot! not diienminatt on thi bMii of ncf . ».*. rtMQion. h«ndic*p. or nttion.l or.gin. 



instruction, parental involved Lni7r„nL^^'^'^^ alternative programs, remedial 

education fir employmenrproSsTi services, community support service progrfrnJ 

needs of children at risk approaches that have been successful in meeting the 

submit an u.nu.1 «por^d,taX?Ste£«^T„^„^'^ A t"? '"J'";'""''''"'- Th,y a,u,t then 
•nrolW in the children-at-rbk nroVr!™ .^/vi^ ° W tn'i<"^>oa rates for pupils 
mKlit during U,r,!,h»rymr ^ percentage of the., pupil, who received avaSSic 

the pupil, to advaJTe b":.S?»e1r~^^ 

approved nwy receive additional rtateaiS forih.^;,^^^^ that were required to have their plans 
reveal that three of the foTlowtag JJllJitiow wer^ 'li^f'*^^^^^ >^ "Ports 

• -"'"^ '"^&Tp?:^.".i™ ?S?",:h«,, ^niors received a 

• «.'t pi^lTv'.?"' " ""U" t. advance to the 

•X'"J5'^^^.^j:;™i;fS=^ 

Further DPI Program Support 

The DPI is assisting school districts in the task of educating children at risk h« .n.„r,,- m.. 
programs serving these pupils are adequately coordiMt.d ?kJ? 
«ln,inirtrativelyuncon,plicat;d,anddoSpu/at:orw^^^^^ »«"• 

£»^JSX?i,t"^. sirs:; 5s;"C£«!?s 
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Children At Risk 

Background 

Keeping children in school through graduation is one of the most effective deterrents to a life of pov- 
erty. National research afllnns that school success is the single most important credential in assur- 
ing future career opportunities, economic independence, and well-being. 

Many factors, individually or collectively, can jeopardize a child's ability to succeed in school. The 
students who will graduate at the beginning of the 21st century entered first grade this fall, and 
according to the Children's Defense Fund, among these children 

• ijne in four is poor 

• one in five is at risk of becoming a teen parent 

• one in six has no health insurance 

• one is seven is at risk of dropping out of school 

• one is two has a mother in the labor force 

• only a small percentage have affordable, quality child care 

Family, health, social, and economic conditions can cause children to do poorly in school which can 
result in their dropping out. The Department of Public Instruction's (DPI's) new vision for serving 
children at risk is aimed at prevention through earlier identification and intervention. 

Program Goals 

Wisconsin was among the first states in the nation to enact children-at-risk legislation with the 
intent of keeping students in school through graduation. Since that legislation took affect three years 
ago, the state's public school dropout rate has declined from 3.65 percent in 1984-85 to 3.24 percent in 
1986-87. Although Wisconsin's efforts to keep students in school are beginning to pay off, much needs 
to be done to have a 100 percen;. graduation rate by the year 2000, a goal the Council of Chief State 
School Officers set for all states. 

The DPI's children-at-risk initiative will 

• expand the definition of children at risk 

• strengthen program requirements 

• increase financial assistance for serving at-risk students 

Defining Children at Risk 

To help students progress through school, the department recommends that children affected bv 
certain outside factors get help earlier than what state law now requires. 

Currently, "children at risk" means students who are one or more years behind their age or grade 
level in mathematics or reading skills or in the number of credits attained, and who are or have ever 
beon any of the following: a school dropout, absent from school for all or part of 20 school days during 
the previous 175 school days without excuses considered acceptable by the school district, adjudicated 
df^linquent, or a parent. 

The DPI's proposal seeks amendments to the children-at-risk legislation that would expand the 
definition of children at risk to include students in grades three through eight who are behind in basic 
skills development and who may have attendance problems. 
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Strengthening Program Requirements 



Currently, school boards' children-at-risk plans must establish procedures for 'dentifying children at 
risk and describe how their needs will be met through curriculum modifications and alternative pro- 
grams, remedial instruction, parental involvement, student support services, community support ser- 
vice programs, education for employment programs, and other approaches that have been successful 
in meeting the needs of children at risk. The department is seeking amendments to the children-at- 
risk legislation that will expand community and parental involvement requirements. Amendments 
will: 

Identify Support Services. The department is seeking an amendment that will require children-at- 
risk plans to include a list of community support services and a description of how those services will 
be coordinated and used to meet the needs of students enrolled in the program. 

Plan for Parental Involvement The department's proposal will require that children-at-risk plans 
include a description of how parents of children at risk will be involved in developing and reviewing 
the school board's plan. It also will require that plans provide for parent education and quarterly 
parent-teacher conferences. 

Require Community Involvement This proposal will require every school board submitting its 
plan to the state superintendent for review and approval to establish an advisory committee com- 
posed of parents, teachers, school administrators, pupil services professionals, business and commun- 
ity representatives, health and social services representatives, and other residents of the school 
district. The committee annually will review and advise the board on the design, implementation, 
management, and evaluation of the children-at-risk program. 

Increasing Financial Assistance 

Under the current law, school districts that must file their children-at-risk plans with the state and 
submit a year-end report can qualify for additional aid. Currently, school districts that in the pre- 
ceding school year had 50 or more high school dropouts or a high school dropout rate exceeding 5 per- 
cent must have their plans approved by the state superintendent. Each district then must submit a 
year-end report detailing attendance, retention, school progress, basic skills acquisition, and high 
school graduation rates for students enrolled in the children-at-risk program. If the district's stu- 
dents meet specified minimum performance levels, the district is eligible for additional state aids for 
pupils served in the program. 

The DPI amendments will: 

• change the dropout level at which districts are required to submit their children-at-risk plans to 
the state superintendent 

• allow districts voluntarily to submit their children-at-risk plans for approval 

• increase the level of aid for districts successfully lerving their at-risk students 

The proposed amendments will require school districts with an annual high school dropout rate of 50 
or more students or 4 percent (rathtr than 5 percent) or higher to submit their children-at-nsk plans 
to the state superintendent for review and approval. Additionally, the amendment will permit school 
districts with an annual high school dropout rate between 2.5 percent and 3.99 percent voluntarily to 
submit their plans to the state for review and approval thus qualifying for additional state aids. 

The DPI is proposing an increase in the amount of additional state aid districts receive for students 
enrolled in the children at risk program from 10 to 20 percent of the average per pupil aid it receives 
for under the state's school aid formula. , 

Further information is available from William J. Erpenbach, Director, Bureau for Pupil Services, 
Department of Public Instructiot., 125 South Webster Street, P. 0. Box 7841, Madison, WI 53707- 
7841,(608) 266-8960. 
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From "Children At Risk: A Resource and Planning Guide" 
Wisconsin Dept. of Public Instruction 



Plan and Program Formats 

The following program formats offer simple, 
effective techniques for organizing and manag- 
ing diverse school/community resources to devel- 
op and conduct programs for children at risk. 

While Children At Riik legislation does not 
authorize specific funds for programs, it does 
require each school board to identify its children 
at risk and develop a plan of integrated re- 
sources to serve them. 

The Children At Risk statute (s.118.153. 
Wis. Stats.) requires that school boards serve as 
the primary managers of school/community pro- 
grams serving children at risk. However, nu- 
merous studies show that school programs alone 
are ill equipped to address the numerous non- 
school causes which place children at risk of 
school and life failure. It is therefore imperative 
that school boards network with multiple re- 
sources (school, community, family, business, 
and industry) that can serve the ner-ds of chil- 
dren at risk both in school and outside of school . 

Building a Resource Network 

The first step is to establish a school/com- 
munity policy-making council to serve children 
at risk. This council builds a resource network 
and makes policy recommendations for local 
planning and programming. The council should 
be made up of a broad representation of influ- 
ential school, community, business, and 
industry leaders with a vested interest in chil- 
dren's school success. ^Groups which should be 
considered include: church, business, school, 
serv .ce clubs, universities, colleges, vocational- 
technical schools, youth service groups, cham- 
bers of commerce, health and social services 
groups, and local news media. As a rule of 
thumb, production levels of councils with more 
than 15 members are inversely related to the 
number of council members. 

The next step is to identify youth and family 
servicis pioviders who can meet the needs of 
children at risk in the local community. Provid- 
ers should be able to ofTer curriculum modifi- 
cations, remedial instruction, parental involve- 
ment, pupil support services, and community 
support services for children at risk. Potential 
providers might include: 
• educational providers such as public and pri- 
vate schools, universities, -.olleges, UW-Ex- 



tension, VTAE schools, private vocational 
schools, and federal/state funded local school 
programs 

• health and social services providers such as 
regional and county health and social services 
boards; Job Training Partnership Act Service 
Delivery Area Councils; and law enforcement, 
juvenile justice, and family and youth services 
agencies 

• employment and job opportunity groups such 
as Job Service, local labor groups, employ- 
ment agencies, and job placement agencies 

• community youth services providers such as 
the local chamber of commerce, service clubs, 
law enforcement, youth clubs, churches, sen- 
ior citizen clubs, businesses, industries, and 
news media 

• local governmental bodies such as city 
councils and planning committees 

With a resource network in place, the coun- 
cil can develop short- and long-range policies 
and plans, both in the school and the commu- 
nity. These are presented to the local school 
board and other community governing bodies 
required to serve children at risk. The next 
steps for the Children At Risk council would be: 

• begin serving children at risk through the re- 
source network 

• monitor and evaluate both school and commu- 
nity programs serving children at risk 

• review and monitor the practical function of 
the resource network 

Conceptualizing the Child at Risk 
Resource Network 

The umbrella graphic and children at risk 
board game illustrate the network building 
process. 
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PRCX3RESSI0N OF SERVICES 



14 yrs 



15 yrs 



18 yrs 




Post School 
Training 



or 



Full Time 
Employment 



Summer of 
Senior Year 



Rules of Thumb: 

0 a minimum of two (2) bummers and one (1) school year 
0 require remedial training in basic skills in summer 

0 start with outcomes and work backwards to determine services needed and length of time 
0 earn credit during summer for work expenence and remediation 
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11th 
grade 



Tutorial 

1. Assessment of Grades 
and Attendance 

2. Assessment of Learning 

3. Teacher Expectations 

4. Plan to Pass 
Note Taking 
Study Skills 
Time Management 
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Work Experienca 

1 . Job Keeping 

2. Career Assessment 

3. Educational Plan 



Work Experience 

1 . Job Keeping 

2. Purchasing or Budgeting 
Life Skills 

3. Educational Plan 
Update 
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Developed by Cooperative Education Service Agency #6 - Mary Nelson 



rROCRAH SDqiitNCE hodi:l 

CESA #6 lii-ScUool FrogrtBV 

School To ft^nployncnt Project 
Dasic SkUls - Pro-tMployuiuiU Skills - Wuikur Haturity Skilla 



Tootb Gradt 



Strategica for School 
Survival 

Tutorial 

1. 



2. 
4. 
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1 • Job Ktapiog 
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3. Educational Pl^n 
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Budgotiog 
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Educatiooal Piao 
Updata 
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Pro-i:iiploynGot Skilla Worker Maturity Skill 



Tutorial 

Claaa for Credit 
1. llA9ic Skills 
Career riaiiiiiiig 
l«bur Hurkot 
lufomatiou 
Appl i cat ions /Rcsuaca 
Mobourco for Job Gut 
luterviev 

In le r|> erj^onaj Skills 



Work Exporicnco 
I. Vtoliability 

Self Maoageaent 
PuraoQal Inunction 
Su|iarvt:iioa 
Task Hauflgcaont 
ProbI cm Solving 



SuMHucr Uetvoon 
Elovciilb and 
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Work lji|iorlonco 
or Private Sector 

1< Job Kodping 

2* Entreprcnuurnlol 

Life Skill 
3* E4lucation«l Plan 

Update 
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School Snporviuur 
Ejcpor ienco 
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School to Work Tra: 

Tutorial 
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\* Update ResuMo 
Networking 
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DEPT. OF INDUSTRY. LABOR A HUMAN RELATIONS 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT St TRAIMNGPOUCY Number ppc 07 17 Date Ur... u c 

P.O. BOX 7972 MADISON WISCONSIN 53707 KPb 87-17 November 5 , 
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TOPIC GOVERNOR'S JTPA COORDINATION CRITERIA & OBJECTIVES FOR PY 1988- 



89 



PURPOSE: 

To transmit the Governor's JTPA Coordination criteria and obiectives for fho 
two program year period of July 1, 1988 - June 30, 1990 

BACKGROUND : 

JTJr??^i9°S8'\°9'^nnJJ^' dated July 24, 1987, issued the proposed Governor's 

T^WiLons^n Lb^Cn.mr^^%^^'' Objectives for'reSiew and comment, 
ine Wisconsin Jobs Council Planning Committee voted to acceot thp final 

^ZttZZ'.^"' the Go'vernor approved It on"c?obef' 6 7. T 

Info?mltion''NnJ?r^^?!S 'IV^'^ll' '"'^ individuals who commented on 

iRTormation Notice 149 during the 30 dav revipw nprinH af4.,^u),!4 

Committee as they completed tlie final document. canning 



The 
and 



POLICY: 



ISLSui'oT'thP Jv° If II r' ^° employment and training 

nTo?^5?ogral'?eaJs'?988 '"^^""^ ^™ ™^ 

ACTION REQUIRED : 

SDAs and Statewide Grantees shall desian their PY 'RR-fio i«k t^,< • m 
o'Se'ctrr'^ ^"^^'^^ ^'-'^ Go'5i;^Srf5t^o?iina'?i^^ c'rlt^t^^Sd^ '^"^ *° 

Gnvp2nn^^'°r"' ^bout this Bulletin, or for more information about the 
(eSTgegS!''^"^ '''''''' objectives, please -all Carol McLain 



^y-' Date: ioUMs", 

OcTnevSunling, uivision AdSSnistratcr \ — ■ 



LXERPT 



GOVERNOR'S JTPA COORDINATION CRITERIA 
AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR 

PROGRAM YEARS 1988 - 1989 



WISCONSIN 



Key Role 4 

Provide elementary and secondary education to prepare youth with the basic 
competency needed for life's work. 



Coordination Criterion 1 - In cooperation with the Wisconsin Jobs 

Council, DETP, DPI, and WBVTAE will 
work together to develop, promote, 
support and disseminate information on 
ni)del programs linking education and 
employment for at-risk children. 



Coordination Criterion 2 - DPI, WBVTAE, DETP and PICs will 

coopev-atlvely develop a model set of 
basic skills competencies, which 
includes appropriate work related 
communication skills, and disseminate 
it to the Local Educational Agencies 
(LEAs), WBVTAE districts and PICs for 
their information. {Also applies to 
Key Role 5) 



Coordination Criterion 3 - piCs, and Education for 

Employment/Chi Idren-at-Risk 
plans/programs will coordinate their 
programs in local school districts. 
Coordination activities may Include: 
letters of agreement, participation on 
local planning bodies, concurrent 
participant enrollment and/or sharing 
of resources. (Also applies to Key 
Role 5) 
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WISCONSIN 



Key Role 5 

Provide remedial education for youth and adults with inadequate basic 
educational attainments. 



Objective 1 - All JTPA competency systems will 

include pre-employment, work maturity, 
and basic skills components, including 
appropriate work related communication 
skills. 



Objective 2 - WBVTAE will publicize to the public at 

large, including PICs and business 
oriented associations, the extent of 
the problem of illiteracy in Wisconsin, 
and programs available to correct this 
problem. WBVTAE may utilize 8% money 
in this effort. 



Objective 3 - Beginning in program year 1988 all JTPA 

out-of-school participants will be 
assessed, if needed, for competency in 
basic skills, literacy, and 
employability skills; and will receive 
a career assessment immediately after 
enrollment. Participants shall receive 
services from JTPA or through referals 
to remedy the identified deficiencies. 

Coordination Criterion 1 - PICs will develop, and describe in the 

Job Training Plan the procedures used 
to assure that all JTPA youth 
participants: 

1) are encouraged to stay in school in 
order to receive a high school diploma 
or equivalency de-^ree while enrolled in 
a JTPA funded program. 

2) are assessed for basic skill 
deficiencies and offered services to 
remedy those deficiencies. 



Coordination Criterion 2 - DPI, and WBVTAE, will work with DETP, 

HSS and PICs to jointly plan for the 
use of 8% funds so as to eliminate 
duplication and maximize coordination. 



WISCONSIN 

GOALS and ACTIVITIES for PY'80-39 8% PROGRAM 



FOCUS: To (a) leverage institutional change in the education and 

employment and training system in order to improve coordination 
between the two systems and/or to improve services provided to 
at-risk populations; and (b) to develop and publicize exemplary 
programs for at-risk youth and adults. 

GOALS: Primary goals for the program will be: 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



TARGET GROUPS 



to improve the functional literacy levels for youth 

and adults who are assessed to be deficient in basic skills, 

to improve school retention levels for at-risk youth, 

to encourage reenrollment of dropouts into educational programs, 

to coordinate education and training for targeted groups with 

state and local economic development efforts to improve job 

opportunities for participants. 

Primary target groups to receive services will be at-risk 
youth (particularly minority youth and females), single 
female heads of households, and adults who are deficient 
in basic skills. 



COORDINATION: 



EVALUATIOfJ: 



Emphasis on coordinating VTAE ' s program with the Department 
of Development's economic development programs, DHSS* Work 
Experience Job Training (WEJT) projects. Job Centers, 
local economic development efforts, and VTAF/other state and 
local literacy initiatives. 

Emphasis on coorcinating DPI 's program with the Education for 
Employment program. Children At Risk program, Carl Perkins 
programs for single parents and disadvantaged youth, the 
Edna McConnell Clark Foundation grant. Job Centers and PICs. 

Assess the effectiveness of DPI's projects for at-risk youth, 
supported within DETP by 8'^ administrative funds. 



RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES FOR DPI 

20% Funds Provide technical assistance to PICs and local schools on 

serving at risk youth, especially minority youth and females. 

To lead the development of a model basic skills competencies 
package for PICs and schools. 

Coordinate JTPA programs with the impli Tientation of Education 
for Employment and Children At Risk standards. 

Coordinate JTPA programs/priorities with activities conducted 
through the Edna McConnell Clark Dropout Prevention grant. 

Coordinate programs with Job Centers in selected areas and 
facilitate coordination between local schools and Job Centers. 
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80% Funds Continue the goals in thf. current plan (dropout prevention, 
services to dropouts, joint projects with Carl Perkins) with 
an adaed emphasis on services to minority youth and females 
and improved local joint planning with PICs. 



RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES FOR VTAF 

20% Funds (First Year) Conduct a study to assess the extent of literacy 
Cieficiencies in the stat3, the degree of accessibility of 
programs, and the adequacy of current programs/services to 
meet the need for services. Include in this report, or in a 
separate report, information for the employment and training 
community about the literacy levels needed for current or 
projected demand occupations. 

(Second Year) If supported by the study, develop community 
based basic skill centers to improve accessibility to services. 

Develop financial or non-financial agreement with the Department 
of Development to coordinate economic development activities. 

Coordinate 8"^ programs/services with other state or local 
economic development efforts. 

Coordinate programs/services with Job Centers, emphasizing 
VTAE s role in the provision of basic skills for participants. 

80% Funds Provide training for minority youth and single female heads 
of households (may include support for displaced homemakers 
programs). 

Replicate the Wisconsin Youth Initiatives program model in 
other areas of the state to serve minority youth. 

Provide training components for state or local economic 
development projects (may Include subcontracts with Dept. of 
Development and/or PICs). 



Excerpt from Wise. Dept. of Public Instruction PY'88-89(i8% Job Training ?] 



2. PROGRAM PURPOSE The focus for the 8% money administered by DPI is to "serve 

as a catalyst for change" in the education and employment and 
training system in order to improve coordination between the 
two systems that will result in keeping economically disadvan- 
taged youth in school and earn a diploma; to increase the 
consciousness of secondary schools relative to their need to 
serve at-risk youthj and, to have secondary schools become 
tffective service providers in the employment and training 
system. 



JTPA Eligible Youth . JTPA eligible students seem to possess 
some similar characteristics: low basic skills, behind in 
credits needed for high school graduation, lack of self-esteem 
and motivation, lack of basic employability skills, little suc- 
cess in the traditional academic classroom setting, and often 
truant and referred to school authorities for disciplinary and 
behavioral problems. This generalized view of JTPA eligible 
youth shows that the youth needs additional services to benefit 
from the traditional school setting. This JTPA youth is often 
a marginal student, about 20% of a school's student body, and 
a potential dropout. This youth is a potential dropout because 
educational programs do not address their unique needs. 

Studies done by the Vocational Studies Center, UW-Madison, 
and DPI on dropout prevention show that potential dropouts 
can be identified early in their schooling and that if appro- 
priate alternative or supportive experiences are not offered, 
that those students will most likely drop out by their senior 
year. Follow-up studies of high school dropouts done by the 
Department of Labor show dropouts earn less money per hour 
and per lifetime than a graduate, are more likely to be 
unemployed or on welfare than a graduate, and are less 
satisfied with their employment than are graduates. 

Currently, this nation has a 26% dropout rate; the Wisconsin 
average is about 14%. Neither the nation nor the state can 
afford this loss of human potential. If schools are to retain 
the potential dropout, then early identification of and inter- 
vention for potential dropouts must be an integral part of a 
school's total education program. This entails providing addi- 
tional services to these youth and altering the school's climate 
to be more supportive and understanding toward these stu- 
dents. 

Aggressive programs designed to keep students in school to 
graduation are essential to the economic well-beins; of both 
the individual and this state's economy. Considerable evidence 
indicates that a dropout's sons and daughters are more likely 
to be dropouts and thereby perpetuate a cycle. Education and 
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traini.ig programs designed to remove the barriers so student* 
-an succeed in school and prepare for the world of work musi 
be provided along with the suygon needed to make thi« 
effective. 



JTPA funds must be used to design programs to raise the level 
of en*,>loyability skills of JTPA eligible youth, to keep them ir 
school mid earning credit toward graduation, and to motivate 
them so they change their attitudes and improve tJ'eir self- 
image, resulting in successful employment that is raaif 'ained. 

The mission of public secondary schools is to provide equitable 
education and training for aU of the state's youth. JTPA 
resources can help make the difference In a school's ability to 
provide the needed "additional services'* for a JTPA eli^ble 
at-risk youth. These at-risk youth need additional support so 
they can have equal access to education and training provided 
by schools. JTPA resources, used in conjunction with local 
resources and other funding sources, can insure that the range 
^;«"»ative/supportive programming to meet the net ds of 
this JTPA at-risk population will be offered to those students 
requiring such services to succeed in school. 



^' OBJ^CT^iS PcJP^?"'""? P"'^^'^ Instruction has six basic goals foi 

OBJEi^TIVES the 8% education coordination grant doUars. They are as 

follows.* ^ 



1. To keep economically disadvantaged youth in school and 
earn a diploma. 

2. To increase the consciousness of secondary schools and 
Private Industry Councils relative to their need to serve 
at-risk youth - which includes economically disadvan- 
taged youth. 

3. To have secondary schools become effective service 
providers of JTPA programs. 

4. To coordinate all services to youth under JTPA with the 
at-risk youth plans developed ^y secondary schools as 
required by Wisconsin Statute ctive August 15, 1986, 
as well as with the setaside s in the Carl Perkins- 
Vocational Education Act ' dvantaged and Handi- 
capped Youth and Adults • as youth ages 16 to 18 
who have dropped out of so 

5. To coordinate all services " - ^school youth under JTPA 
with the Wisconsin Education .or Employment Standard. 

6. To improve the functional literacy levels for youth who 
are assessed to be deficient in basic skills. 
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OBJECTIVES 



1. Eighty percent of the 8% funded projects will provide 
credit toward graduation for participants in JTPA 
program offerings, as indicated in the required 
assurances of eauh 8% project. (Key roles 4 and 5 - 
Governor's Coordination and Special Service Plan). 

2. Each project will conduct a follow-up survey, developed 
by the department, to measure program effectiveness as 
a part of their project as measured by survey results 
attached to the final report of each project. (Key roles 
4 and 5.) 

3. To have 80% of the local project coordinators provide 
inservice to the JTPA staff in the projects at least three 
(3) times per year to include topics such as the develop- 
mental guidance model, coordination of program 
offerings with other non-JTPA programs, how to identify 
youth, other funding sources, individual educational and 
training plan development curriculuia modification and 
effective teaching strategies for at-risk youth. This will 
be documented by inclusion of inservice agendas in 
quarterly reports. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

4. To better utilize existing resources have 60% of the 
JTPA projects funded through CESAs or consortiums of 
schools as measured by project approvals. (Key roles 4 
and 5.) 

5. To link Carl Perkins single parent funds to at least four 
JTPA 8% projects as evidenced by project approval. 
(Key roles 4 and 5.) 

6. In addition to providing participants classroom training 
in preparation for employment, and to expose partici- 
pants to the world of work at least 50% of all 8% 
projects will make available to participants, employer 
linked training, vocational exploration or supervised 
training at a work site - public or private as evidenced 
by project objectives* (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

7. To develop a minimum of one project that will empha- 
size training for females in non-traditional, non-sex 
stereotyped employment, as evidenced by project ap- 
provals. j[Key roles 4 and 5.) 

8. To link offerings for 600 JTPA participants to local 
secondary and post secon'^iry vocational education pro- 
grams/course offerings as measured by written quarterly 
reports and lETPs. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 
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9* To utilize contracting among secondary schools and« 
VTAE districts, employers, social senrlces, or job serviceB 
through financial and non-financial agreements, as a 
means to provide needed services for participants, as 
evidenced by copies of contracts attached to finafl 
reports in at least 10% of .he projects approved. (Ke^ 
roles 4 and 5.) 

10. To utilize the Oesig:nated Vocational Instructor Model 
(DVI) for JTPA eligible youth in at least one project as 
evidenced by project approvals. (Key roles 4 and 5.) ^ 

11. To incorporate the JTPA program offering into 120 locaP 
at~risic youth plans developed by districts as evidenced 
by the local at-risk youth plans in the JTPA project f ilestt 
(Key roles 4 and 5.) | 

12. To provide youth (14-15 year-olds) with a worlt experm 
ience/career exploration program opportunity in m 
minimum of one location around the state as evidencecr 
by project approvals. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

13. To coordinate 100% of the projects administered by Dpl 
with other JTPA funds administered through SDAs as 
documented by SDA/LEA Joint Agreement. SDAs wil(| 
be informed twice on the progress of of the 8% project! 
in their area. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

14. To include a "dropout recruitment" component in 80% ol 
the project proposals submitted as evidenced in each oP 
the 8% projects. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

15. To assist in the development of cooperative agree ment| 
between secondary schools and local PICs, VTAE dis- 
tricts, and community-based organizations as shown i|| 
the 8% application process and the SDA/LEA JoinI 
Agreement. (Key roles 4 and 5.) ~ 

To conduct an annual statewide conference for SpecisB 
N eeds personnel throughout the state in Februairy oV 
each year which will incorporate teachers in programs 
funded with JTPA dollars. Chapter I dollars, YEA dollars 
and handicapped/special needs dollars. This cr nferencj 
will include Designated Vocational Instructor programs 
(DVI), work experience programs, dropout preventioiL 
maintenance programs, etc. The primary purpose foM 
this conference is to facilitate a coordination effort 
among programs, share strategies and techniques for 

I 
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working with special needs students* and for joint 
planning time. Emphasis will be placed on providing 
technical assistance to PICs and local schools on serving 
at-risk youth, especially minority youth and females. 
(Key roles 4 and 5.) 

17. Each project applicant will assure that the "most" dis- 
advantaged of the eligible population are served first as 
evidenced by 8% applicant response to required assur- 
ance #10 of the 8% Application as defined by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

18. Each project will provide the Educa*?/ ^. (or Employment 
components to program participants as needed, as mea- 
sured by on-site visits and finj*i narrative reports. (Key 
roles 4 and S.) 

19. To lead the development of a model basic skills compe- 
tencies package for PICs and schools to be completed by 
December of the second program year and disseminated 
to all SDAs. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

20. Coordinate JTPA program priorities with the Edna 
McConnell Clark Dropout Prevention Grant as measured 
by committee participation and copies of minutes. (Key 
roles 4 and 5.) 

21. Coordinate at least one 8% project with a Job Center in 
a selected area and facilitate coordination between local 
schools and Job Centers, as measured by a copy of the 
Joint Agreement developed. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

22. Promote secondary school and CESA involvement as 
service providers for summer youth programs in a mini- 
mum of 8 sites during each summer of the plan, as 
measured by summer contracts earned by LEA/CESA 
programs. (Key roles 4 and 5.) 

DPI JTPA staff will review the above objectives during June 
and December every year. Local project goals and !?«rfor- 
mance will be considered in any proposed modifications of DPI 
8% objectives. 
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POLICY & PROCEDURES 
BULLETIN 




DEPT. OF INDUSTRY. LABOR A HUMAN RELAHCNS 
DrJTSON OF E^LOYMENT & TTtAlNlNC POUCY 
P.O. 30X7972 iAADSCN. WISCONSIN 53707 



Number 



88-13 



Date 



June 9, 1988 



TOPIC COMPLETION COOES FOR DPI S% IN-SCHOOL YOUTH PROGRAMS 



PURPOSc 



To issue new policies, procedures and reporting re uirements 
for tracking 8!i program performance 



B/iCXGROUNO 

OETP has recently approved new completion codes for measuring annual 
achievement in DPI 87. in-school youtn programs. This Bulletin provides an 
overview of the new codes and instructions for program operators, in 
addition to general policies and procedures related to participant 
reporting requirements for related data. 

WIMS instructions for completing the Status Change/Termination Notice 
provide for a "completion code" each time a participant leaves an 
activity. The completion codes now in use were developed by SDAs primarily 
for use in Title IIA/B programs. The Department of Public Instruction, 
with DETP concurrence, has developed i new set of completion codes 
specifically for 8% in-school youth progrsms. These codes, which replace 
the standard completion codes (not the termination codas), will be used in 
conjunction with termination reports tc track program performance. 



POLICY 

Beginning witn Program Year 1987, prccram operators shall report annual 
completions, as described in Attachment II, for every participant who are 
enrolled in In-school youth programs under the Department of Public 
Instruction's JTPA 8* grant and'will contini-^* enrollment in the fall 
semester. 

Completion codes shall be reported according to attached instructions. 
Where noted, these instructions include special exceptions to standard DETP 
reporting requirements in the WIMS Forms Preparation Manual. SDAs that 
process WIMS data for 8% grantees must be aware of these differen ces. 
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ACTION REQUIRED 



DPI 8S In-school Youth Grantees: 

For PY 87 participants already terminated , follow data correction 
procedures to replace the old (SDA-originated) completion codes 
with the new (DPI-orlglnated) 8S completicn codes on the Status 
Change /Termination Notice and enter the corrected data on WIMS 
before July 1, 1988. If the termination occurred more than four 
months ago, send the form to DPI for data processing. 

2. For participants who will terminate durinu, or at the end of the 
school year, enter tne appropriate 8?1 completion code In the SC/T 
Completion Code column, according to attached Instructions, and 
then report a termination following normal procedures. 

3- For participants scheduled to return to enrollment In next fall's 
fiji 1n~scnooi ycuth program, enter tne appropriate 8% completion 
code, according to attached Instructions, at the end of the school 
year, but do not report a terminati on. 

a. If the participant re~enrolis in the fall , follow normal 
reporting procedures for program year transfers and 
enrollments. 

b . If the participant does not re-enroll In the fall : 



1) Replace a "neutral" (09) 8*. completion code with a 
non-positive (00) S% completion code, using data 
correction procedures. (No change is necer.sary for 
positive outcomes.) 

i1) Report a terminatio n from the 8% grant, using the 
applicable tenmnatlon code, but use the date the 
participant left the previous in-school prot )ram as 
termination date. — — — . 

iii) Enter data on WlilS by Septamber 30, 



Address questions about youth programs to Joyca H&^thorne, at (608) 
267-7210, and questions about reporting B% outcomes to Rita Smith, at (608) 
267-4106. 



ISSUED BY: 




ne^M. Suhling, Division AomVistrator 



DATE ; ^ i\< l 



Attachment I: 
Attachment II: 




Summary & Rationale 

Instructions for Program Operators 



as; caamcN coces: 

Defim'ticjns, f^asuransnt and Conditions 
PCSITIVE CdPLETIONS (Report two ccrpletivHS, if applicable, or precede single digits with zero.) 

1 - Received Acadanic Credit 

Definition: The participant received credit applicable to high school graduation for 

participation in JTPA programs. 

MeasurerfBHt: Acadanic credit is docunented in sciiool records. 

4 

Special condition: The participant did not have a high school diplcna when enrolled in the 
program. 

2 = Increased Academic Adiievenent 

Definition: The participant increased achievement levels ir *^xling or rath by one 

ronth for each rronth of enrol Imsnt in the JTPA prugrijni. 

Measurement: Irrprovenent is neasured by standardized tests before and after enrollment. 

Special condition: The participant liad a deficiency in reading or nath when enrolled in the 
program. 

3 = Inproved Attendance 

Definition: The participant has increased school attendance to a rate of at least 7(R. 

fteasurement: Inprovement is determined by school records showing attendance before and 
after enrollment in the JTPA program. 

Special condition: The participant had an attendance rate of less than 70S when enrolled in 
the program. 

4 = Received Equivalency Diploma 

Definition: The participant >eceived a high school equivalency diplona during JTPA 

enrollment. 

Measurement: Achievement is docunented by a copy of the equivalency diplcno/certificate. 

Special condition: The part;icipant was a high school dropout cr determined unable to meet 
graduation standards when enrolled in the program. 

5 ' Ac^iieved Enployient Competency 

Definition: The participant demonstrated achievement in at least one area of 

pre-defined yQ\jth enplo>flEnt ccnpetencies. 

Measurement: Achievement is determined according to a ^th enplo^ment caipetency system 
approved by PIC or DPI. 

Special condition: The participant was deficient in the same corpetency area when enrolled in 
the program. 
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6 « Fonner Drop;'.;. Remained in Sctiool 

Definition: The participant returned to school, remained in sdiool for at least 

three rontfis fol laving JTPA enrollrent, and is either still in sdiool or 
lias graduated at the time the outooms is reported. 

Measurement: Drqpout status, return, and retention are doaranted by school recorxls. 
Special Condition: The participant W3s a high school dropout when enrolled in the progran. 
7= Met m Standard 

Definition: The participant met graduation standard 118.33 by attaining arnual 

program objectives on the lETP. 

Measurement: Achievement of objectives is determined by school records. 

Special Condition: The participant is a student with exceptional educational needs or 
requirements, and program objectives are stated in the lETP. 

8 - (Reserved) Oo not use this code at tliis tiim. 

OTHER CQMIETIQ^S: Use these codes only for participants who have not achieved positive 

coipletions: 

09 = jaxtral (No OutcomB/Continuirig Participant) 

Definition: The participant has not yet achieved a positive 8% corpletion, needs 

continued program services to reach stated objectives, and is scheduled 
to continue enrollment in the fall. 

fteasurement: Participant returns to the progranin the fall. 

Special Condition: Specif ic objectives identified vt\&\ the participant4€nrolled6in the 
progrOT. 

Do not use code 9 in coiti nation with codes 1-7. 
00= f'lon-Positive (No 0utcom5/f-ion-continuing Participant) 

Definition: The participant has not achieved objectives identified at the beginning 

of the program and is not scheduled to, or does not, return to the 
program in the fall. 
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OVERVIEW & RAIIOMALE 



Procedures for the riev/ nX cnrnfiletlons are based on existing UIIIS provisions for 
reporting ••completion codos*^ on tlie Status ChaiKjc/Tormlnat Ion I orm. tlic <Mfference Is 
In the codes used» the method of reporting* and the reports that will be generated* 
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Vliat are the new codes 

There are seven positive carpletlon codes wlilch program c|)crators can use In 
tviD-dlglt ccnblnatlons: — - 

1 ■ Received Acadonlc Credit 

2 • Increased Academic Achievomnt 

3 » Inproved Attendance 

4 « Received EqMlvalency Diploma 

5 ■ Achieved Enploinient Coniietency 

6 » Fonrer Dropout Rcrolned In ScIkx)! 

7 « mtm Standarxl 

For participants without a positive cxnpletlon, U»ere are tvo otiier codes : 

09 * Neutral (No Outccme/Contlnuing Participant) 

00 - Nofi-posltlve (Ho Outccme/Ndn-Continuing Participant) 

Itow dp rcp ortliB procedures differ? 

1o fulfill their purpose, con|iletlcns mist lie rccorJfM for tlw sclwol >^ar In 
Whidi tlie participant was actually enrullod. Iliercfore, v<kii participants 
scliedilcd U) omtlnue In tlie r«xt sclwol ypar fall to retUTT\ to tlw inogram In 
tlie fall and mist be teititlnatevlt two exctfttlnvis to staiKtnftJ WH5 rr|iortlng 
procedures a?T necessary: 

1) An except ion to the general rule tliat terminations l« refxrted In the 
program year in wliich tliey occur: 

Tlie program >ear always changes between sclwol >wrs wkI, wider standaH 
procedures, a Scptcnfcer termination would be credited to tl« program 
y^c. Uhder tie new proceduresi a Scptcrrfier teimlnatiai reported 
because a participant failed to return to tie program In the fall mist 
be credited retroactively to Uie previous sclool yeai\ At tlie sane 
time, ••neutrar ccnpletion codes, vJhich are coiitliignnt on continuing 
enrollment^ are changed retroactively to non-positive coipletinns for 
participants wlo fail to return* 

2) An exception to the general rule that data trust be repor tcti on VIIIG 
within ten d«y^ after a transaction occurs: 

Because failure to re-enroll In tie fall camot be drlermlnwJ within ten 
days after tie scliool y?ar entls In tie spr Ing, trrmlivit Ions for thosR 
|i articl|>ants ar^cjgii pt from tie •*lO;day rciM tlug'tti lu" iriFtpy oio^ 
tt?f)orle<l on wH^rHy IScplcnler 30 each ynir. 

(Here U no exnuitlon for fall enrol I mnits/rc-enroHincnts , vJilch mrfit 
U? re|ior te<l with hi 10 days as usimTT 



Uiy were the new ccnpletion codes developed? 

In the past, tf I has required program cpe^titors to terminate 
participants each spring In order to obtain annual performance data on 
programs operated on a nlne-ironth, SeptGrter-to-Ji»e school )^ar. This 
imde It necessary for students returning to tie program In tie fall, or 
pntering tie IIB sirmer program, to be recertified. The Departirent of 
lalx)r does not permit armial terminatlon/recertif Ication for IIA 
In-sclKXjl yjuUi returning In tie fall, and OETP wanted to develop a 
satisfactory altenwtlve to amial terminations that would (1) enable 
nPI to record accorrpHslirent of the unlqie objectives of In-school 
youth programs, (2) yield reports v4iich would slww amual ailcones for 
all participants, and (3) retain performance measureients for youth 
leaving tie program oonsisteit with those establisled for Title IIA. 

Since JTPA doesn^t specify liow Section 123 (W) programs will be 
evaluated, states can esNillsh perfonrence rreasurements appropriate to 
the iirogram. For PY OB, DITP will continue to apply the feleral IIA 
performance neasurements to OX pr3gramS| but will also calailate a 
second measurement based on a conblnatfon of results from tie 
slate-defined program ociit)lctlons achieved by |iartlclpants contiiiuing 
In lie program and lXl.-(ief Ined |X)Sltlve terminations achieved by 
P'i) tlcl|>aMts ending lleir orollnwit. 

Xiat are tie benefits of tie new procedures? 

Ore of tie nost in^iortant advantages of tie nt?w procevKfres Is ntre 
effective measurement, Incluiing an accurate picture of each 
participant's Individual progress, a uniform neans to ireasure eac h 
projects arifiial achievorent, and a nore conprehenslve, two-tlem! 
nnasurencnt of tPPs 6X program as a v^rolc. 

TIere are several otier advantages to the n^/ procedures. First of 
all, tie tw)-dlgit 8X ccnpletion codes are specifically doslgted for 
nhicatloneil progr<Tis ami are consistent with •*at-rl5lc youth" 
cl)Jectlves. iMs reflects JIPA's focus on educational coordination for 
OX programs. 

Tie 8X conpletloTi codes will enable DPI to record each participant's 
accortpllslfient of S|eclf Ic objectives on an wwubI basis witlroiit 
resorting to termination and recert If ication. This represents a 
considerable saving of resmirces. 

f liwlly, Iwvlng lie nrw anplotlon cotles for pm ticlpants planning to 
rt»lurTr lo in-sclniol progranB lie lext fall nrans Ihot only lliose 
actually IcavlrKj lie prtxjramwill le tcrmlnalt^d rach ypar . This will 
rt?still In ntre nranlujful Icrininatlon rnx)rts - lie basis for 
pftrfort^nncf? slariflanl nninrmimls. 2 (' U 
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8% COMPLETION CODES: 
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USING COMPLETION CODES 



Record an annual completion, at the end of each school year, for each 
participant enrolled in the DPI 8- in-school youth program, whether or not the 
participant is terminating. Do not use other completion codes for DPI 85 
in-school youth participants, and do not terminate continuing participants. 

Select the appropriate codes, according to definitions, measurements, and 
special conditions on pages 4 and 5. An outcome must reflect results achieved 
during the current school year , and cannot be based solely on previous 
accomplishnents. 

REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Enter the appropriate code in the "completion code" column when completing the 
"leaving" line of the WINS Status Change/Termination Notice, as follows: 

1. Record an 85 completion code at the end of each school year (or at the end 
of the program if it ends before tne scnool year J for participants who are 
leaving the 8% in-school program to: 

- enter IIB or another JTPA title (title term or inactive/concurrent) 

- enter a "Holding" component (inactive up to 90 days) for the summer 

- terminate all JTPA activity (JTPA term). 

2. Record an S% completion code during the school year if a participant leaves 
the 8!i in-school program and is nou expectea to return before the end of th 
school year. 

3. Always use a two-digit code , even if you are reporting a single completion. 

a. For a single positive completion, or a neutral completion, precede the 
single digit with zero. 

b. For a non-positive completion, use two zeroes. 

4. Do net record more than one two-digit code (one or two positive completions 
or one "other" completion) per schooi year for the same participant. 

(If more than one two-digit ccnipleticn code is entered on WINS because a 
participant left and then returned tc the program during the same school 
year, only the last code entered will be used for program reports.) 

5. Do not terminate participants leaving 815 programs (unless more than 90 days 
w1 1 1 elapse mzn no JTPA services) if you expect them to either: 

- return to an 8* program during the same school year, 

- return to an 85 program the next school year, or 

- continue enrollment in JTPA programs under another title. 

REPORTING COMPLETIONS FOR THE 1987/88 SCHOOL YEAR 

You may Login to enttr 85 completion cudes on WIMS after May 1, 1988. If 
participants enrolled during the current (87/88) school year have already left 
the program without an 85 completion coce, it will be necessr.ry to use data 
correction procedures to delete the old completion codes already recorded and 
replace them with the applicable new S'^i completion codes. 



PROCEDURES FOR NON-RETURNING PARTICIPANTS 



Since the primary purpose of the new codes is to produce pei*forniance rates on a 
school year basis, completions will have to be be credited to the school year in 
which thkj participant is enrolled. To ensure accurate performance calculations, 
special procedures are necessary when participants scheduled to return to the 8% 
in-school program f'l the fall do not return. 

1. Data Correction for Code 9 (Neutral) Completions 

Credit for neutral completions reported at the end of one school year is 
contingent on those participants actually returning to the program at the 
beginning of the next school year. If they don't return, the actual 
completion is not neutral, and the code will have to be changed in order to 
record the correct (non-positive) completion for the applicable schf 1 
year. 

Action Required : Complete a data correction, by September 30th each year, 
changing the original code 9 (neutral) completion to a code 00 
(non-positive) completion for each participant who doesn't return to the 
program in the fall. 

2. Program Year Transfers 

Because the program year changes between school years, program operators 
will report a program year transfer Tor participants they expect to 
re-enroll. However, a program year transfer is not appropriate for 
participants who fail to return in the fall, regardless of the type of 
outcome reported for them. 

Action Required ; If PY transfers are reported before participants return 
to the program in the fall, complete a data correction to delete the 
advance PY transfer for each participant who doesn't actually return. 

3. Terminations 

In order to calculate the positive performance rate on a school year basis, 
program operators will have to terminate non-returning participants in the 
year in which they were enrolled. Because program operators won't know 
that a participant has not returned until the fall program is underway, 
these must be retroactive reports. If they are entered on WIMS by 
September 30th, they will not be consioergd late resorts under the WIMS 
10-day reporting rule. " 

Action required ; Complete termination reports, using the end of the 
previous in-school program for the termination date, for each participant 
who doesn't return to S% in-school programs in the fal]. If services will 
be provided under another JTPA titie, complete an 8S title term. If the 
participant is leaving JTPA, a JTPA term will be necessary too. 

Report each S^i completion and termination code according to its own 
criteria. Not all of the positive completions satisfy positive termination 
criteria,* so it is possible to meet positive completion criteria and not 
meet positive termination criteria. The opposite is also true: a 
participant can fail to meet completion criteria but obtain a positive 
termination for a placement. 
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OBTAINING COMPUTuR REPORTS 



New WIMS reports on 8S completions, including a summary report Issued shortly 
after the program ends, a preliminary report issued in l<'te summer, and a final 
report at ihe end of October, will be produced for each contract number. The 
first report will be issued sometime after July li!, 1988. The reports will show; 

1. The number of participants who achieved each completion, and 

2. The total number of participants who achieved either a positive 8% 
completion or a positive termination (or both). 

In addition, WIMS will produce an exception report in September showing 
participants with a neutral completion (code 9) who have not been enrolled in 
the next year's program. 
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